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Tue author of ‘*Genius and Insanity” demonstrates the 
connection of philanthropy with an ‘unstable condition of 
the cerebro-spinal system !” 

This is no joke, but the serious and solemn statement of 
that modern scientific dogmatism which never smiles, and 
does not know what it is to have ‘shivers run down its 
back.” 

All dogmatism is simply arrested development ; but in this 
we see the conservative instinct of self-interest, attempting to 
arrest the very laws of development, and of Nature herself. 
The professing evolutionist, like many of every other faith, 
becomes a backslider by self-seeking. Forgetting the path of 
science, hy which he has travelled, and worshiping only the 
normal,” he would try to stay the course of Nature for the 
sake of some pet theory of his own. In the social world he 
may preach democracy and progress, and practise a feudal 
despotism. But, so long as he maintains a good stable con- 
dition of his nervous system and his bank account, all is well. 

When we shall have learned to keep our cerebro-spinal 
system in a constantly unstable condition, until this becomes 
the normal state, we shall no longer need such shocks as, in 
the past summer, have sent shivers down the back of the 


nation. 


There are all sorts of summer schools for special workers. 
The red flag of revolution, raised for 2 moment against 
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temporary feudalism, was a general object lesson on the ques- 
tions of cooperation and compulsory arbitration, in the school 
of true democracy ! 

The era of machinery, now in its infancy, may be depended 
upon to produce, in the end, a fairly well balanced social 
engine. But the necessity of perfecting the relation of part 
to part, the personal bearings of the machine, must become 
more and more evident. 

In modern strikes, and other such disturbances, the lack of 
actual personal contact and consideration is, of course, their 


most noticeable feature, as it is, probably, one of their chief 


causes, being itself the natural result of conflicting tendencies. 
Our record of progress would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the social and political agitation of the past summer, 
with all its great educational value. 
It is not within our province, or in our power, to point out 


all the difficulties which must arise, when an old theory of 


social law and custom outlives its usefulness for the race, 
excepting a few favored individuals, or when a new order or 
organization is attempted, by persons not fully qualified. 
But we can always raise our cry of Lend a Hand, and with 
ever-increasing enthusiasm as we realize the evident and 
inevitable progress of the brotherhood of true democracy ; 
inevitable by the laws of material and spiritual liberty, 
evident even in those apparent evils, or growing pains, which 
are the signs of social and political development. 

The virtue of conservatism is consistency. Generally but 
another name for a selfish obstinacy, this is, at its best, but 
the principle of crystallization. Therefore is consistency a 
‘* jewel,” and to be worshiped as such by those who love 
material excellence only, and selfishly. But persistency is 
the law of eternal life and growth. It has only one fixed 
quantity, or ‘* normal,” that is the necessity for constant 
growth. It teaches, for the material world, the gain of each 
and all by the unselfishness of each. And it teaches much 
more than this! 
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REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON IM- 
MIGRATION AND INTER-STATE MIGRATION, 


Denver, Cou., June 23d, 1892. 
Mr. President and Members of the Conference: — 

Or the two subjects assigned to our committee, the first- 
named has received attention from this conference nearly 
every year since 1880, and occasionally before that time. 
Within the period since we met at Detroit in 1875 «a con- 
siderable change has taken place in public sentiment in many 
parts of the United States respecting the advantages, incon- 
veniences, and the proper restriction of immigration. Our 
country being inhabited almost wholly by immigrants and 
their descendants, and the national policy having been for 
centuries to encourage emigrants to leave Europe and settle 
here, it required much experience to shake the faith of our 
people in the wisdom of this policy. Nor can it be said, 
even now, that the majority of American citizens, or even a 
respectable minority, desire to exclude immigrants entirely. 
Most of the opponents of our present practice, which is rather 
indiscriminate admission, only desire so to restrict the 
entrance of undesirable persons into the country, that we 
may obtain the acknowledged benefits of increased popula- 
tion, without incurring the contagion, physical, economical, 
or moral, which results from unrestricted deportation of all 
classes from other shores to our own. The question now is, 
therefore, what new Jaws are requisite, if any, to exclude 
human contagion and infirmity, and at the same time to 
admit, or even to invite, the desirable elements of popula- 
tion into our national area, still so capable of receiving and 
providing for uncounted millions. 
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The existing federal statutes upon the subject of immigra- 
tion seem to impose all those restrictions which can well be 
enforced at the ports of debarkation, against the landing of 
paupers, lunatics, and other disturbing classes from foreign 
countries. But, asa further protection against this undesirable 
immigration, our committee believe, as has long been held by 
this conference, that a system of consular inspection of 
intending immigrants should be initiated, developed, and 
strictly enforced at the various {ports of embarkation; so 
that no alien immigrant would land at any of our ports, or 
enter the country across our inland borders, without some 
consular certificate setting forth that he is of proper character, 
and does not come within any of the classes prohibited. 
This phase of the subject is now receiving the earnest atten- 
tion of Congress, and many bills"have been introduced during 
the present session, some in both Houses, nearly all of 
which contain provisions, more or less practicable, for the 
consular examination and certification of persons intending to 
emigrate to the United States, before they take passage from 
Europe. 

It might be well, also, to require, in regard to such emi- 
grants, certificates of their good character from the local 
authorities of the countries whence they come, duly authenti- 
cated by some court or other officer of public record. This 
would hardly ever debar proper persons from emigrating, 
unless it stimulated the government of their own country to 
check emigration in general by refusing certificates ; for an 
immigrant such as we should wish to receive would find no 
other difficulty in obtaining these certificates ; while this pro- 
those undesirable or troublesome classes, which has been so 
long promoted, and is still much practised by cities, cantons, 
towns, or the authorities of local districts or benevolent 
associations in Europe. At the same time the local certifi- 
cates now suggested would be of great aid to our consuls in 
their inspections and determinations concerning emigrants, 
and would so enable them to detect and make public any 


vision would serve to check the shipment to this country of 
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attempt to impose the interdicted classes upon the United 
States. Some of the bills Sefore Congress appear to your 
committee to prescribe too minutely the course to be taken 
by consuls at the European ports, and there is great differ- 
ence among these bills as to the amount of capitation tax 
which they impose. The present tax being only fifty cents 
for each immigrant landing, the bills before Congress vary in 
the tax proposed from one dollar to five dollars, and perhaps 
even a higher rate. This and the other questions affecting 
immigration are continually raised and discussed in Congress, 
and they excite great interest throughout the country. It is, 
therefore, probable that some practical agreement will be had 
us to the provisions of law which can be readily enforced, 
and will be found effective; and your committee hope that 
such amendments of our present system will be adopted 
before this Congress adjourns. 

Hardly less important than immigration itself, and likely to 
be more important as time passes, is the closely-allied subject 
of inter-state migration, —that is, the passage by myriads, 
even by millions in the aggregate, of newly-arrived or long- 
resident persons from one state to another of our great 
federation of local governments. In respect to any single 
state this movement is immigration, but as many of these 
persops pass through several states before reaching their place 
of alleged destination, the same evils may attend this transit 
of migrating persons within the country, as we now find 
resulting to the seaboard states from the ill-regulated admis- 
sion of foreigners, many of Whom are unabie, or unwilling, 
to earn their own living in conformity with our laws and 
social requirements. 

Thus the state of New York, which now suffers so much 
from a sediment of immigration deposited at its great sea- 
port, may also, and does in fact, suffer from a like deposit 
left by the stream of inter-state migration constantly coursing 
through it, east and west, uorth and south. Other states, 
more central in location, which may not feel the mischiefs of 
immigration at all, or else very slightly, may and do experi- 
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ence evil from this migration to a considerable extent. And 
there can be very few states, however small, or wherever 
located, which have not suffered harm or inconvenience from 
these currents of migration, which pass in all directions 
within our borders. The most common form of harm 
received is through vagrancy: and the tramp has long 
been recognized as a dangerous element in our population, 
requiring everywhere strict laws and severe penalties to keep 
him in check. Along with the tramp, the professed and 
habitual criminal passes from state to state, escaping notice, 
as he desires, in the crowd which moves in all directions 
along the roads of inter-state migration. 

Besides these classes, there are also the insane, the invalid, 
the blind, the deserted, the shiftless, the misdirected, ete. --- 
mostly poor persons, who go voluntarily, or are (frequently ) 
sent or carried by local authorities, from one state to another, 
or from one place to another within the same state. The 
number of all these classes is steadily increasing, and at times 
increases very much, in consequence of particular circum- 
stances affecting the general conditions of labor, business, or 
health in different parts of the country. It is impossible even 
to estimate the number of such migrating persons who now 
come, or should come, under official oversight ; but they must 
number hundreds of thousands in the whole country during 
the period of a twelve-month. In Massachusetts alone they 
are estimated at not less than five thousand a year; in the 
state of New York they must exceed twenty-five thousand. 
Your committee have made certain inquiries, by correspond- 
ence, concerning this matter, in different parts of the United 
States, and will here submit some of the replies and state- 
ments we have received. 

Mr. Charles F. Donnelly, represerting the Massachusetts 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity, of which he is the most 
experienced member, and was for some years the chairman, 
has Jately drawn and submitted to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture a resolve in regard to immigration and inter-state migra- 
tion, in the preamble of which he says that ‘the growing 
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density of our population, the extent of the country, and the 
changed and complex conditions now existing, when com- 
pared with the earlier conditions of our whole people, 
demand that measures should be taken to adopt a uniform 
policy on the part of all the states of dealing with, and dis- 
posing of, the migrating classes who are dependents upon 
public charity, and who are of idle, vicious, or criminal 
habits, imposing themselves on communities where they have 
no acquired or natural right of support, and continuing to avail 
themselves of the great extent of territory of our country, 
and the facilities afforded for travel and change, to pass their 
lives in pauperism and crime.” 

Mr. Alexander Johnson, a secretary of this conference, and 
also secretary of the Indiana Board of State Charities, after 
citing an instance of pauper migration from Boone to Clinton 
County in his state, adds: ‘* The interesting feature here is 
the deliberately planned migration. I have heard of some 
cases in which famzlies having a blind or mute child, living in 
states having but poor provision for the instruction of 
defectives, have moved to one where the educational facilities 
of the kind are more liberal. Pauper families move from 
country to city, in the hope of better and more abundant 
supplies of charity, public and private. After the great fire 
of Chicago scores of families came from all parts of the West 
and South-West for a share in the lavish fire relief and the 
subsequent lavish charity dispensed there.” 

Mr. Johnson further says, speaking in behalf of the Indiana 
State Board: ** No serious evils arising from immigration 
have so far been felt by the citizens of Indiana; therefore no 
steps, legislative or other, have been taken to meet such evils. 
But evils of inter-state migration are felt, especially in the 
border counties, and the township trustees, who act as over- 
seers of the poor in this state, usually try to return inter-state 
migrants. Insane persons who are not legal residents of the 
state are frequently sent to our state hospitals from sucu 
counties. This matter is mentioned and some illustrative 
cases given in our first annual report. An attempt to regu- 
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late the tramp nuisance by concerted action of the township 
trustees was favored by our Board. 

‘¢T think nothing short of federal action will be effective in 
dealing with these evils. I have long held this belief, and 
expressed it in the debate on immigration of the thirteenth 
conference. One of the chief obstacles to be overcome 
before any effective action can be had, is the absence of 
precise knowledge as to the extent of the evils complained 
of. I regret to say that we have?no such information, nor 
have we, at present, the means of procuring any. The theory 
of the state pauper, as held in Massachusetts and New York 
(if I understand it), would be an important step for states 
like Indiana to take as a preliminary. Here our pauper 
methods all relate to the town and the county. Each county, 
and often each town, has its own method, or want of method, 
of dealing with its paupers. The pernicious theory that it is 
cheaper to ‘send a pauper on® than to hold him and investi- 
gate, discourages any proper action with wanderers. Had 
the county a recourse to the state treasury in cases of non- 
residents, under certain circumstances, the fact alone would 
compel some investigation.” 

A gentleman writing from New Orleans, La.. says: ‘I 
fully agree with the laws forcing restrictions of immigration, 
but I cannot close my eyes to the injustice it would work, as 
far as the Russian Jews are concerned. These unfortunate 
people are not paupers; they are driven from their homes by 
the medieval lash in the hands of the Czar, and have no place 
of refuge except the United States. Does it harmonize with 
the fundamental principle underlying our statutes to shut 
down the gates of our country against these victims of intoler- 
ance and cruelty? No state in the Union suffers more from 
inter-state migration of weak and insane persons than Louisi- 
ani—I mean the city of New Orleans — and still we have 
been unable to find a remedy. The one you propose, federal 
action, has certainly the advantage of being original and 
novel, and strikes me at first as being feasible. It is not 


clear to me how you intend to guard against the so-called 
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State Rights theory, of which the different members of the 
grand family are so jealously proud when it comes to the 
slightest infringement of their individual rights. The very 
words ‘national tribunal,’ I think, will work like a red flag, 
etc., as fur as the southern states in particular are concerned. 
As for me, I would hail any legislation with delight which 
would compel every community in the land to care for its 
own sick and destitute.” 

Dr. E. M. Hunt, secretary of the State Board of Health of 
New Jersey, writes: ‘* We have no statistics as to the tramp- 
ing of the unbalanced or indolent classes, but are very glad 
that this subject has been taken up. This state greatly 
suffers from an army of tramps, especially in winter, when 
they crowd the jails and station-houses, and appear as beg- 
gars on the streets. They have no objection to the jail if the 
weather is very cold, and they manage to get committed so as 
to be out in the spring. The only remedy is somehow to 
make them work, and some of our counties have shown much 
ingenuity in plans, but cannot succeed in making them pay. 
The whole subject is one of great import, and I am glad that 
your committee are engaged upon it. I cannot suggest any 
better plan than the one hinted at, federal legislation.” 

Mr. H. H. Hart, secretary of the Minnesota State Board of 
Charities, writes thus: ‘¢ This state suffers very materially 
from the evil referred to, being on the line of through travel 
from the East to the West. Many persons migrating in 
search of friends or other persons are stranded here, and 
our public authorities are then forced to return them to the 
point from which they came, forward them to their desti- 
nation, or provide for them here. We suffer also from the 
tendency of the states west of us, which are not provided 
with suitable public institutions, to send invalids and paupers 
into our large cities. In some cases these individuals suffer 
hardships. If our city authorities care for them indis- 
criminately it simply invites repetition of the same thing. 
They are, therefore, forced to refuse relief, except in urgent 
cases. We have suffered in some degree from the importation 
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of insane persons from other states. I have in mind a woman 
who came into this state from Illinois, where she had, as was 
reported, sufficient property to 1aintain her. She had been 
in Minnesota but a short time when she became insane, and 
became a permanent charge on this state, from which, 
under existing statutes, we were unable to escape, while her 
friends and relatives enjoyed her property. I know of but 
two ways in which this growing evil could be reached. One 
is by concert of action between the states, of which I fear 
there is no hope; the other is by action of Congress.” 

Mr. L. L. Kirk, of Kansas, writes as follows: ‘ Kansas 
is between oceans, interior and agricultural, touched only 
incidentally by ocean and water traffic; hence does not see so 
urgently the necessity of restricting immigration as do the 
ocean states, yet Kansas has felt the importation of foreign 
children, homeless and orphaned, from beyond the seas. 
Trial has shown that our erphaned and needy children are 
sufficient for our care, and the number large enough for our 
generosity. It seems to me that seaboard states and cities, 
knowing the ills, are thus better prepared to suggest reme- 
dies, and should take the lead in regard to legislation, whether 
state or national, as to the foreign immigrant whose presence 
is undesirable in our country. Kansas has no law regulating 
the coming within her borders of insane or other defective or 
indigent people. The attention of our Legislature has been 
called to this want many times. In the crowded condition of 
our insane hospitals, under the direction of the Board of 
Trustees, the superintendents refuse admission to such per- 
sons as are known to have been sent into the state, or who are 
here simply to relieve another state of the burden of their 
care. That, however, leaves their disposal to the counties, 
which care for them in jail or poor-house, or send them, at 
the county’s expense, whence they came.” 

The report from Illinois is somewhat different. Mr. F. H. 
Wines says: ** We have never been able to discover much 


evidence of immigration of paupers outside of Chicago, and 
we doubt whether the records there will furnish much intor- 
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mation on the subject. We have heard more complaint in 
the West of the assisted emigration of bad boys and girls 
from the slums of New York and other cities, than of any 
other feature of the whole question. Mr. Whipp, our inspec- 
tor of almshouses, says that in fourteen years’ experience he 
has heard of but one case of non-resident pauperism, which 
was in Coles County, and of which mention is made in our 
report for 1888, page 93. He says that tramps bother the 
county and town authorities very little. Occasionally one 
may get a meal at a poor-house if it is near the town, but 
they usually apply for food at private houses, and steer clear 
of the almshouse. More of them are found in county jails in 
the winter than anywhere else, and very few there. Our law 
contains no provision for removing paupers from the state, 
and no attempt has ever been made so to amend it; from 
which I infer that the town and county authorities have never 
been burdened with paupers not entitled to support at their 
hands.” 

The authorities of Wisconsin, lying directly north of Illi- 
nois, tuke a very different view of the facts concerning this 
matter. Mr. A. O. Wright, for many years secretary of the 
State Board of Charities and Reform in Wisconsin, writes to 
your committee as follows: ‘*In Wisconsin we have not 
suffered very seriously from the importation of paupers, 
criminals, and insane persons from foreign countries. The 
cities on the Atlantic naturally suffer most from this cause. 
But the evil of inter-state migration is, for us, a greater one. 
It is not possible to secure any very correct statistics of this 
migration of paupers, insane persons, and idiots, but, from 
my inquiries for a series of years, I am satisfied that this 
migration between states, while not enormous in extent, is 
great enough to be a source of constant irritation between our 
local authorities and -those of neighboring states, and I 
assume that the case is the same elsewhere, for the same 
sauses will produce like effects. The extradition of paupers, 
idiots, and insane persons, between different states, has led to 
many serious abuses and much needless expense. Each 
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county, city, and town, which is prevented by our laws from 
shifting the care of its own poor upon any other locality in 
the same state, is strongly tempted to shift their care upon 
the people of neighboring states. The great cities, especially, 
suffer from this cause, because paupers are more apt to ask to 
be sent to some great city, and the local authorities are very 
willing to comply, only to get rid of the expense of caring 
for them. The fact that all the interior states, as far as I 
know, have been imposing penalties for bringing non-resident 
paupers into the state, is evidence that this practice prevails. 
I have had complaints from the authorities of nearly all the 
border counties of Wisconsin, especially from Milwaukee, 
that paupers and insane persons were sent in to them, and, in 
a number of cases, 1 have had local authorities in our own 
state admit to me that they had shipped paupers and insane 
persons out of Wisconsin — more frequently to Chicago and 
St. Paul than anywhere else, because these are great railroad 
centres. 

‘*In Wisconsin we make a distinction between the state 
insane and the county insane —all those who have a residence 
in any county being charged thereto for a part of their sup- 
port. This county residence is not the same as a pauper 
settlement, but can be acquired simply by removing to a 
county with the intention of remaining there. The state 
insane are all those who have no local residence in Wisconsin, 
and are, therefore, wanderers who have drifted into the state 
of their own accord, or who have been allowed to come in, 
or who have been sent in by the local authorities in some 
neighboring state. The number of state insane in Wisconsin 
a year ago was one hundred and sixty-four, out of the total 
insane population, under the public care, of three thousand 
one hundred and thirty-nine.” This furnishes perhaps a fair 
index of the inter-state migration of the insane in the interior 
states. 

Mr. A. G. Warner, superintendent of charities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whose situation is somewhat peculiar, 
writes as follows: ‘* As to inter-state migration, one who 
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works among the poor of Washington is forced to appreciate 
the fact that there is a great deal of it. Neither the well-to- 


do nor the dependent classes have any real ‘settlement’ in 
the District, and we have no law defining the term, or pro- 
viding for sending back to the proper homes the destitute that 
drift in here, seeking pensions, or places, or what-not. We 
have the usual appropriation for assisting paupers to the next 
large city, but that merely facilitates trampery.” 

These citations from letters of careful observers, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, are sufficient to show how extensive 
is the condition of things for which some remedy is now to 
be sought. What this remedy should be is a question of 
some difficulty, but the preponderance of opinion, so far as 
we have learned, is in favor of action by Congress. The alter- 
native is an extremely difficult one to obtain in a practical 
form — concurrent legislation by the different states of the 
Union. Such legislation has been sought for twenty-five 
years by the Board of Charities of Massachusetts — the 
other New England States being principally had in’ view. 
But no real approach to concurrence of laws in New England 
has been made, unless it be a sort of negative concurrence 
unanimously to forbid the removal of paupers from Massa- 
chusetts to New IIampshire, Vermont, ete., and vice versa. 
Not only do such prohibitive laws exist, but they have been, 
in Vermont and New Hampshire, enforced by considerable 
penalties, and sustained after appeal to the highest court in 
the two states. The cases leading to these judicial decisions 
were such as to show that even the state authorities have not 
heen sufficiently careful, in attempting to rid themselves of 
the support of poor persons by shifting the burden upon a 
neighboring state. And the effect of these adjudicated cases 
has been to render more difficult, in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, the procurement of mutual and co-operative 
legislation. 

In the meantime, however, the national government has in 
two directions entered upon a policy which only requires to 
be carried one step further, in order to provide a general 
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system for the regulation of this migration from one state to 
another. We allude to the immigration laws passed in 1882 
and subsequent years, by which the Secretary of the Treasury 
now takes charge of all immigrants arriving in the country, 
and follows them in some degree to the different states, where 
they may be found in poverty a few months after landing ; and 
to the Inter-State Commerce Acts, by which a commission 
supervises railroad transportation in all parts of the country. 
If now Congress will enact a law concerning the inter-state 
transportation of persons, and will place the enforcement of 
such an act in the hands of competent federal officers, a 
tribunal will be created before which the authorities of differ- 
ent states, and the poor persons themselves, who are so 
frequently the subjects of arbitrary removal, may present the 
facts of all disputed cases. Moreover, such an act of Con- 
gress, if properly drawn, would serve as a model for similar 
legislation in the states themselves, and a system of concur- 
rent law would thus be created much sooner than could other- 
wise be expected. 

This is but the outline, yet a suggestive outline, of what 
we would recommend for the investigation and remedy of the 
now-existing and fast-increasing evils of inter-state migration, 
so far as this affects the poor. Mr. Eliot of our committee 
will present a special paper on that phase of migration which 
shows itself particularly in Colorado, viz., the presence 
of a large floating population, characteristic of a frontier, 
and the introduction in great numbers of acknowledged 


invalids into some state where recovery or mitigation of 


their diseases is hoped for. This migratory movement also has 
become considerable in several regions of our country, and it 
leads more or less to pauperism at a distance from friends, 
among this invalid class or their families. In support of our 
general recommendation we will quote from our correspond- 
ence, but without endorsing in all cases the views presented 
by persons in different parts of the United States. Bishop 
Gillespie of Michigan, a former president of the conference, 
writes: ‘* Your propositions strike me as all admirable. I 
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think that the law in the matter must come from Congress.” 

Another gentleman of Michigan, formerly a member of the 
State Board of Charities, enters more fully into the matter, 
thus: ‘I fully realize the necessity of some further congres- 
sional action on the subject of immigration, and that some 
system must be inaugurated to put an end to the tramp 
nuisance. I do not see how the latter can be accomplished 
outside of congressional action. Even the several counties 
in many of the states — especially the western states — seem 
unable to protect themselves from imposition from each other. 
I am very favorably impressed with the suggestion of an 
Inter-State Migration Commission. Aside from the benefit 
which would arise from the simple performance of the duties 
of the office, and the powers which would be delegated to 
such a2 commission, if it were composed of industrious and 
broad-minded men, it would naturally magnify its office to 
exert a very extensive and wholesome influence with respect to 
all the reforms which the National Prison Association, the 
State Boards of Charities and Corrections, and political 
reformers generally, have so much at heart. It would in a 
measure materialize, centralize, focus these various reforms, 
as the Civil Service Commission has done with the ideas and 
efforts of civil service reformers. Such a commission, too, 
might exert a great influence in the several states towards 
unifying the laws relative to the confinement of the insane, 
divorce laws, and the preparation of certain statistics in a 
uniform manner so that they may be much more reliable and 
available than they are now.” 

Mr. Charles Duffy, chairman of the Board of Public 
Charities of North Carolina, writes as follows: **I am in 
favor of some decided legislation to restrict immigration and 
to regulate the citizenship of immigrants on general princi- 
ples, but feel that the various committees now at work on this 
line, both congressional and other, will work out the problem. 
I enclose herewith a copy of our laws relating to tramps and 
vagrants, from which you can see what we are doing to shield 
our communities from these people; though it must be con- 
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fessed these laws are seldom enforced to the letter, and where 
a tramp offers no show of violence or indecency he is, as 
a rule, allowed to proceed, and seldom refused food aud 
raiment.” 

A gentleman in Colorado, who does not incline to much 
amendment of the existing immigration laws, but favors their 
strict enforcement by state officials, rather than by federal 
officers alone, writes: ‘* Your proposition in regard to an 
Inter-State Commission is certainly novel, and at first sight 
seems a very cumbrous machinery, requiring no inconsider- 
able effort to start, and a good deal of red tape after organi- 
zation. In the absence of detail in regard to the plan I am 
not disposed to criticise it, and, as I have nothing better to 
suggest, my present view cannot be anything but favorable. 
The situation requires some intelligent action, and, in’ the 
absence of any reasonable solution of my own, I am ready to 
support what your experience and judgment suggest.” 

Mr. Thomas Coggeshall, chairman of the Board of State 
Charities in Rhode Island, writes: ‘* After nearly twenty-one 
years’ experience on our Board of State Charities, my judg- 
ment is that the national government should be responsible for 
returning every tramp and insane person to the country they 
belong to, unless residence has been gained by state or 
national law.” 

This last citation relates wholly to recent immigration, but 
whoever has much examined the individual tramps, at least in 
the eastern states, must see a close connection, as of cause 
and effect, between immigration and tramping. Two-thirds 
of the New England wayfarers of this sort are either for- 
eigners or the children of foreigners. Very often they are 
recent comers themselves. In our agricultural communities, 
especially in the West, the newly-arrived immigrant may be 
fortunate enough to find a place at once, as do the Scandi- 
navian peasants, who have settled the northwestern states in 
such numbers. But if he goes to town or city, as an artisan, 
or operative, or unskilled laborer, he is apt to become migra- 
tory ; and one large element in our present immigration — the 
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s French-Canadians — often go and come between their old 
d country and their new one, according to the season of the 
year. Out of every thousand immigrants thus moving from 
h q place to place a few tramps are furnished, while of the chil- 
ir % dren of the immigrants, thrown upon the public for support by 
al 4 the death, desertion, intemperance, or imprisonment of their 
in Bi parents, the army of street-arabs and roadside beggars is 
it largely recruited. 
1’ Mr. Hart of Minnesota, already cited as favoring congres- 
N- sional action, also writes: ‘* The question arises in my mind 
in whether, in case your plan should be carried out, the United 
to States would not be forced into the same position which has 
le. come about in Massachusetts and New York. As these states 
he have had to recognize and care for state paupers, will not the 
to United States be forced to recognize and care for a limited 
number of United States paupers, who cannot be located any- 
ite where? I had a case a few weeks ago of a ‘man without a 
ne country,’ who apparently had no legal residence anywhere.” 
lo- Undoubtedly our present immigration laws, even if not 
for extended by the establishment of an inter-state migration 
ley system, will lead to the formation of a class of national 
or paupers, dependent upon the United States Government for 
support. Such a class in fact already exists in the District of 
but Columbia, not only under Mr. Warner’s supervision, but in 
> in the Government Hospital for the Insane under Dr. Godding, 
use 4 who provides for hundreds of persons, as insane poor, that 
rds ; could not now be preperly assigned to any state. And it 
for- : might happen that each state would find it more convenient, 
are : as Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, and 
ies, c some other states have done, to provide fora special class of 
be : the state poor; at least comprising the insane, who now, in 
idi- Q certain states, seem to hold an intermediate position, being 
3 in ; supported wholly by the state, but not considered as paupers. 
san, 4 Yet, since insanity is one of the main causes of pauperism in 
oTa- a large part of the United States, it would seem to be proper 
-the to recognize the insane everywhere, if really supported by the 


public, as belonging to the pauper class, though not to be 
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called by that offensive name, since that has a tendency to 
degrade their treatment below what good sense and humanity 
both require. The state everywhere seems inclined to take 
the direction of the insane, and oftentimes to make them its 
special charge; in such cases they really form a class of 
state poor. 

Mr. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin, alluding to the subject 
last named, says: ‘* The suggestion that there should be 
legislation creating a class of state paupers is a good one, and 
this class should include all persons who have not acquired 
a pauper settlement in any town or county, and should be 
under the direct care of the State Boards of Charities, where 
such are in existence. In most of our western states the 
New York plan of boarding such state paupers in select poor- 
houses is better than the Massachusetts plan of state alms- 
houses especially for this class. Our pauper settlement laws 
are modeled on the New York law, and not the Massachusetts 
law, so that the number of the transient poor who have not the 
proper settlement in town or county, is very much less with 
us than in Massachusetts. In Wisconsin all persons having a 
pauper settlement in a town, having need of relief, must be 


relieved by the town, and all other persons needing relief 


must be cared for at the expense of the town to which they 
belong; but if there is no town in Wisconsin to which they 
properly belong then the cost of their care is charged to the 
county, thus making them county paupers. In quite a num- 
ber of counties the distinction between town and county poor 
is abolished, and all are cared for by the county. If we carry 
this system one step further we can easily create a class of 
state paupers, having no settlement anywhere in Wisconsin. 
3ut we need for this class, if under state care, a State Board 
of Charities, or some similar body, to deal with them and send 
them where they belong, if their residence can be ascertained ; 
for counties and towns cannot do this work properly. The 
suggestion that Congress has power to control the inter-state 
migration of the poor and insane, under its powers over inter- 


state commerce, is a novel one; but I believe it is correct, 
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and that herein has been found the solution of a difficulty. 
Your proposal to have a commission on inter-state migration 
I think a very valuable one.” 

It has been proposed to your committee that a draft of a 
law for such a commission as Mr. Wright mentions should be 
submitted to the conference at its present session. But this 
would seem to be going too far. We recommend, however, 
that some such congressional statute be enacted, after con- 
sideration and discussion, as shall serve to regulate the incon- 
sistent and conflicting practices now going on under the laws 
of different states; that these state laws should be brought 
into concurrence and harmony as soon and as far as practica- 
ble, and that for this purpose the states having Boards of 
State Charities, or similar authorities, now in existence or 
hereafter established, shall confer together, and agree, if pos- 
sible, upon some system which shall be just to the different 
states, and shall not press too harshly upon the honest, help- 
less, and suffering poor. In framing such a system there will 
be found, in our opinion, more and more need of a central, 
national tribunal, more prompt in its action than the state and 
federal courts now are, while yet there will be access and 
appeal to these courts, as at present. 

Upon the organization of our committee it was found that 
Mr. N. J. Batchelder, of New Hampshire, upon whom we 
had relied to present the case of states which desire to 
encourage immigration by state action, was unable to serve ; 
and we have, therefore, unwillingly omitted this branch of our 
subject from consideration. It will, however, be proper for 
presentation to the next conference in connection with a 
further discussion of inter-state migration; since the states 
above mentioned attract immigrants from our country as well 
as from abroad. 

It was at first proposed that Dr. Hoyt of our committee, 
from his special familiarity with immigration, should make a 
separate report on that subject; but he has chosen to incor- 
porate his remarks with the early portion of this general 
report. It is, therefore, signed by all the members of our 
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committee except Mr. B. P. Flint, of California, from whom 
we have received no communication whatever. 
All of which is respectfully submitted by 
(F. B. Sanporn, Chairman. 
| Cuarues S. Hoyt, New York. 
{i & L. Barpour, Michigan. 
| Samuget A. Exror, Colorado. 
[ I. L. Levucnat, Louisiana. 


Signed, 


CIVICS— AS A SCHOOL-STUDY. 
BY W. K. WICKES. 


Few studies, if any, in the curriculum of any school, 
college, or university, can be made so profitable for every- 
day uses of the student, in his after life, as that of civics, 
a term here used because broad enough to include, in its 
meaning and application, civil government in war and peace, 
history, and many, very many, cognate or correlated themes. 
Indeed, a liberal investment in this study is, perhaps, the best 
a student can make. Why? 

First, it will yield a constant and an ever-compounding 
revenue of intelligence —of that kind, too, which always 
passes current in the marts of civilized society ; knowledge 
of the world, past and present, and a more specific knowledge 
of one’s own country. ‘* What’s the news?” is the constant 
cry of mankind. If the person asked can answer, more of 
good accrues to him than to the questioner, even, for in the 
very act of answering he fixes and clarifies his knowledge ; 
and if, in addition thereto, he has the intelligence to interpret 
the meaning and philosophy of the present news by compari- 
son with some event or phase of history past, pray, what 
sort of intelligence can overmatch the practical value of that? 

Moreover, this investment will yield a very needful and 
helpful drill of mind. For the facts of history and govern- 
ment are ever calling for the exercise of the mind’s power of 
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analysis, to the end that the motive which prompted a deed, 
the principle which is at the base of a law, may be rightly 
and clearly apprehended. Here come into play the tests of 
logic, equally useful whether they serve to show conformity 
in deed and law to true syllogistic principles, or, as more 
commonly perhaps, the complete setting at defiance and 
bringing to naught of such principles. ‘* Actual circum- 
stances,” says Von Holst, ‘‘ are of more weight in politics 
than abstract theories, however conformable to the demands of 
reason these latter may be.” 

Again this investment, by the student, in civics will yield 
an excellent rate of interest, because of the life-interpreting 
character of such study. Here, fellow-student, no law of 
usury can come in to limit the amount of good you may get; 
all that you can make is yours, and justly yours. Put it, if 
you please, into ‘undivided profits,” and «* draw against it” 
as you need. You will soon see that it really has become life- 
capital to you; is to you observation and experience, helps 
you to see for yourself, and possibly to make clear to others, 
some happenings of history and government hitherto myste- 
rious, furnishes a warning, or incites to noble emulation. 
And it must be clear, also, that such study will be of absorb- 
ing interest, and hence of sure profit, because it has to do 
with life—that study which is, after all, the real humanity- 
study. 

In the last, though by no means the least, place, the study 
of civics has great value because of its aid in the acquirement 
and exercise of the art of expression—an art which puts the 
stamp of value upon all knowledge, and gives it currency 
among men. For author, actor, artist, orator, in short for 
every expressionist, no sources of power are comparable to 
that broad study of which we speak. 

It is well to ask, first, what qualifications the successful 
teacher of such a study must possess. It is too commonly 
overlooked or ignored, and all the stress of advice is put 
upon the things to be taught—the inference being that even a 


machine could teach such things. No teacher should be pyt 
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to the teaching of civics who does not possess the historical 
imagination; that is, the power to transport himself, in imag- 
ination, into any clime or time of the world, and thence bring 
material, by that same power vitalized, not galvanized, to 
aid him in his task. In the wise words of George Eliot: 
‘¢How triumphant opinions originally spread; how institu- 
tions arose; what were the conditions of great inventions, 
discoveries, or theoretic conceptions; what circumstances 
affecting individual lots are attendant on the decay of long- 
established systems—all these grand elements of history 
require the illumination of special imaginative treatment.” 

But such a teacher, even, will go astray unless he possess, 
also, a true idea of historical perspective ; that is, a true idea 
of the relative value and importance of historic or govern- 
mental events. A great reason for the disuse of our Anglo- 
Saxon chronicles is found in the fact that equal space is given 
and equal importance attached to great events and to small. 
To find out truly, and to interpret fully, the temper of any 
particular time, to weigh properly any incident or action in 
its bearing upen any after event of a like sort, to distinguish 
and divide between factitious accompaniments and the real 
spirit of matters —all these things, and others like them, the 
teacher must be able, in fair degree, at least, to do; of course, 
no man perfectly. 

And now, let it not be thought fanciful that I mention 
enthusiasm for his work as vitally necessary for the teacher. 
Without it, he will certainly fall short of accomplishment of 
the greatest good, for how can he ever waken in others a flame 
who has within himself no spark? Tyndall intimates that 
there are times in the life of every student when only a sense 
of duty can sustain bim in his tasks, but he adds that in 
the true student the prevailing tone will be, must be, an 
enthusiastic love — or a loving enthusiasm, if you will, — for 
his chosen work. Of course it is to be understood that the 
teacher possesses adequate knowledge of his subject. 

Coming now to consideration of the things to be taught, 
with more or less notice of the way in which they can be 
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taught, it must first be observed that the grade of the 
school will sensibly affect the kind and scope of instruction. 
Indeed, in a comparison of civics work in the common school, 
the academy or high school, and the college or university, 
there will be found more differences than identities. The 
work of the first should be local, so to speak, —not extend- 
ing, in the highest class, beyond one’s own country, and 
having more of the tinge of historic facts than of govern- 
mental principles, stronger insistance upon important dates 
and important events than upon interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution. Yet this latter work — 
think of it !— is not seldom attempted in common and grammar 
schools. The work in high school, or academy, may take as 
wide a range as time will permit, for pupils will be found, 
for the most part, receptive and capable. 1 know of no bet- 
ter or more practical basis for such work than a history of the 
various administrations of our own country. Let it be pre- 
luded by study of the government, colonial and confederate, 
which preceded and led up to constitutional government ; and 
let the daily study thereafter be accompanied, supplemented, 
and enriched by all possible apposite illustration, and varied 
by every helpful device to arrest attention, engage the think- 
ing powers, and lead to acquirement of and belief in certain 
historic and civic principles. It can be done. To students 
in colleges and universities belongs the splendid opportunity 
to enter upon and roam at pleasure over limitless fields of 
research —in general history, in constitutional and inter- 
national law, and in many kindred, equally fruitful fields. In 
a few of our colleges and universities all this that I have 
intimated is accomplished; but in most, largely in the 
‘*¢ so-called” colleges and the ‘+ so-called” universities, the 
study of civics must, like the study of English, find a place 
amid the chinks which let in a little light of leisure, perhaps, 
after the great spaces have been solidly filled with the classics, 
mathematics, and sciences. In general, it may be said, alike 
of grammar school, high school, and college, that no study of 
civics will be in highest degree profitable which does not make 
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largest use, consistent with the maturity of mind of students 
or pupils, of current events, in searching for the philosophy 
they reveal or the lesson they teach. 

At the very threshold of the study there is need of expla- 


nation of many terms, frequently occurring. If the work of 


searching for explanation be confided to the students them- 
selves —and this is often best —even then must great pains 
be taken to see that a correct notion result from the class- 
inquiry. The writer once set a whole class to searching for a 
clear and correct definition of the writ of habeas corpus. It 
Was amusingly interesting to hear the variety of answers 
thereto, as also the varied assortment of their interpretations 
even where they had struck upon essentially the same 
definition ! 

Nor can too much stress be put upon the desirability of 
illustration of such terms as are unusual and hard to be 
understood. Such a phrase as ‘* corruption of blood” is a 
sort of physiological puzzle; no wonder if the impression 
should prevail that such a trouble in ¢* the body politic” could 
only be cured by constant taking of ‘* 100-doses-for-one- 
dollar,” or some other equally rehabilitating tonic! But show 
to a class such illustration of the term as English history 
affords, and none so blind, so dull as not to see that vigor 
of phrase which is the linguistic token of serious political 
trouble; and then let follow a word as to the wiser way the 
American fathers dealt with the trouble than did some of their 
English ancestors. 

It should be made clear at the outset of the study that all 
proper questions, at proper times, will be encouraged. 

The questions will come, as many and as fast as can be 
answered, by the simple plan of dividing the class into com- 
mittees—the number in each committee depending on the 


size of the class, and the time at disposal—on foreign and 
domestic affairs. It shall be the duty of each committee to 
search the daily papers, find out the news of real historic or 
civic importance at home or abroad, and report to the class. 
This plan of committees, as, indeed, all other plans men- 
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tioned in this article, has been tried and proven good; it has 
helped, possibly more than any one device, in the elucidation 
of points in constitutional, common, and international law. 
To the credit of the committees let it be said that they kept 
their reports well up to date in everything except in re of 
South American Revolutions. 

A very profitable diversion is to be found in the discussion 
of two-sided questions, either by means of formal debate, or, 
in many cases better still, by appointing one on each side to 
set forth the facts, merits, or demerits in the case; by drawing 
parallel or contrast between that case and some other; by 
valling for such historic illustrations as the scholar may be 
able to find; by sketching the lives of eminent Americans, 
and the noticeable features of great constitutional measures. 

Selections in both prose and verse, given from time to 
time, in connection with some topic to which they are ger- 
mane, have a most excellent and abiding effect. For such 
extracts, wherein the spirit and essence of a noteworthy deed 
is expressed in memorable fashion, constitute the most strik- 
ing pictures of history; precisely what is meant when it is 
said that no history of certain English kings is comparable to 
that of Shakspere. The text-book will tell you that there 
was a wonderful, gladiatorial-like debate, once, in the United 
States Senate between Webster of Massachusetts and Hayne 
of South Carolina; and perhaps it will give you in a sentence a 
glimpse at the nature of the controversy. But let us go outside 
of and beyond the book. Let two bright boys speak before the 
class the grandest and most eloquent passages of that debate. 
How luminous the whole scene becomes! And perhaps the 
teacher may well add, at the close of the speaking, that as 
the earliest meaning of debate was strife-at-arms, so the latest 
meaning of ‘* the great debate” between Webster and Hayne 
is to be found in the shock of arms of the Civil War. I have 
used this particular illustration because I have seen it tried, 
but the pages of literature, political and general, might be 

cited at great length, for scarcely a historic deed of great 
renown which has not had some monument raised to its 
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memory by the friendly hand of letters. Nor need one have 
recourse to the lurid light of ‘* Spartacus, the Gladiator,” 
and the ** Polish Boy,” when the torch of patriotism can be 
lighted at the flame of Bancroft’s «¢ First News of the Revo- 
lution,” or ‘** Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill.” 

The assignment of a certain day for the discussion ef some 
one topic, whose importance and wide-spreading inferences 
will warrant such an outlay of time, is a useful device. 
This is not alien to the practice of legislative bodies, and, like 
them, might have mingled with it an infusion of parliament- 
ary form, yet slight, very slight, only enough to give some 
notion of proper parliamentary procedure; but the teacher 
should always keep the power of ‘* previous question,” or 
‘*¢ closure,” in his own hands, strictly, and apply it unhesi- 
tatingly whenever found needful. 

Upon the celebration of anniversaries of men and events 
too great stress can hardly be laid. The men chosen for such 
honor must, of course, be worthy by reason of service ren- 
dered; the events adequate in their significance, and in their 
attestation of some vital principle. But both as to men and 
events there is such a number that the only difficulty will be 
to give to each and all proper recognition. And when such 
recognition is bestowed, even in limited degree, what a 
mighty argument it is against that loud-mouthed complaining 
or mournful pessimism which never can see a noble deed 
untainted by a base motive, nor read of a good measure or 
law without raising the cry of ‘* policy!” The writer con- 
fesses to his delight whenever able to impress upon the minds 
and hearts of pupils his belief that there have been, and still 
are, and ever will be, men truly noble, deeds wholly right- 
eous. My impression is that these celebrations would be 
more successful and salutary if teachers would more com- 
monly, and more fully, point out the sources of information 
concerning the man or the event to be celebrated. For it is 
a part —I had almost said the major part — of a liberal educa- 
tion, to know where to find the points one needs; and stu- 
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dents cannot be expected to possess that skill until far on in 
the process and progress of a liberal education ; sometimes they 
acquire it far on in life; sometimes never. ‘* Such a day,” 
said a boy to his teacher, ‘* will be the anniversary of the 
birth of John Brown.” ‘‘Very well,” said the teacher, ‘‘ we'll 
celebrate it in the civics class.” And we did. The introduc- 
tion and spread ef slavery, its influence, its balefulness, the 
conflict over the question of slave and free territory, the 
bloody struggles of Kansas, all passed in review; and then, 
to crown all, the character and career of John Brown — 
erratic, strange, grand in self-sacrifice — came before us. 
We heard ** How John Brown Took Harper’s Ferry,” and 
finally, reader (start not!), we sang ‘* John Brown’s Body ” 
as strongly as we could, and with such clear apprehension of 
what is meant by *‘his soul goes marching on” as will never 
die out from the memory. Such exercises should, commonly, 
be rounded out by the teacher, by the suggestion of any very 
essential point neglected in the general review. 

In higher institutions something may be accomplished by a 
series of lectures upon the great principles of government and 
history. The writer remembers a delightful course of lectures 
on constitutional law, delivered, many years ago, before the 
senior class of a certain college; but that remembrance is, 
very largely, of a grand man, «a pleasant voice, a theme most 
learnedly and most theoretically discussed. I am constrained 
to believe that a recent experiment in the same college is 
much more helpful: namely, special study of the great 
American and British orators. Each student has an orator 
assigned to him, whose life and deeds he carefully studies, 
and reports upon; then judgment is passed upon the value of 
each man’s research and work, as also, I suppose, upon the 
form in which results are presented. 

Finally, as a help entirely outside the school curriculum, 
but yet an incomparable adjunct to it, I name a legislative 
body, state, or, better, national in form. By no means, 
however, should such an organization be permitted unless it 
be under the constant care of, and be presided over by, a 
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teacher, and one, let it be added, self-sacrificing enough 
to give the time, enthusiastic enough not to look upon the 
task as drudgery, young-hearted enough to sympathize with 
and encourage youthful wrestlers with thought and speech. 
An organization of this kind is very much to be preferred 
before an ordinary debating society. Let ‘* the sword vs. the 
pen,” ‘‘anticipation vs. realization,” and like topics, rest; 
let living, practical measures be discussed, in which each may 
espo"se whichever side he believes in, voting accordingly — 
unless, like a young friend of mine, he wishes to be excused, 
because he has ‘* conscientious convictions on both sides of 
the question !” 





PROGRESS IN EMPLOYMENT OF POLICE 
MATRONS. 


BY CAROLINE A. KENNARD. 


ARGUMENT for police matrons may seem unnecessary where 
progressive, philanthropic minds view their employment an 
evident necessity, strangely unrecognized until recent years. 
Objections are still raised, however, even with the assertion 
that ‘no self-respecting woman would fill the position,” and 
that ‘*the women who are brought to the stations are too 
degraded to care for anything.” To chiefs of police or 
others holding such ideas, persuasions proving unavailing, 
public opinion must be made to appeal. Upon this the 
world is obliged to fall back and depend for many an 
onward step and progressive measure. Pressure, too great 
to be resisted, of calm yet courageous and persistent effort 
of united forces must be brought to bear upon committee, 
city council, or legislature, whose assent is requisite. Dis- 
eouragements and failures for the time are likely to follow, 
but some advantages, often limited and tardy, will ultimately 
accrue. 

In all known cases the employment of police matrons 
resulted from initiative and determined exertions of women, 
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generally supported by their organizations. Prior to 1886, 
in the larger cities of several states, as in Portland, Me., 
Providence, and Boston, one police matron had served during 
certain hours of day and evening. In that year Chicago led 
in securing for all its arrested women the constant super- 
vision, day and night, of matrons, who then numbered ten, 
and are now increased to twenty-three, in divided districts. 
Boston, after repeated defeats for several years, thus encour- 
aged with renewed incentive and valuable professional and 
legislative aid, secured the following year, not only for this 
capital but for all cities of Massachusetts having thirty 
thousand or more inhabitants, the unintermitting care of 
police matrons. Philanthropic women in New York next 
took up the same work, with like hindrances and discourage- 
ments, but finally succeeded in having a similar law enacted 
for the larger cities of that state, some of which had pre- 
viously employed one matron. Of these Buffalo has now added 
two more, beside a matron in its jail, for all which, as is writ- 
ten, ‘* we had to fight hard and work long.” Strange, indeed, 
is and has been this opposition to what would seem a palpa- 
ble benefit which is becoming acknowledged by increasing 
numbers of police and their chiefs, some of whom readily 
affirm: ‘*The good cannot be estimated that one trusty, 
motherly woman can do as a matron in a station.” ‘It is 
now a matter of necessity; we cannot do without matrons.” 
Another says: ** We need a woman to direct and advise the 
disobedient and wayward young girls, and to take charge of 
these until sentence is passed by the judge of the police 
court.” Of one matron it is written, as it might be of many, 
‘* She helps the girls to better ideals.” It is noticed that the 
higher the type of manhood represented in a chief of police, 
the more readily and heartily does he acquiesce in this move- 
ment, and endorse its results in the work and influence of a 
matron suitable for her position. These should be recom- 
mended and approved by several women of high character 
and standing of the place. 
Philadelphia employs eleven police matrons, who have 
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charge of all its women during all the time they are under 
arrest. This has been gradually accomplished through the 
efforts of a committee representing several organizations, 
which extends its work. Pittsburg has made progress in 
police-matron employment. In Tennessee, while Knoxville 
rejoices in its official’s approval, Nashville is struggling with 
opposition. New Jersey sees the need of matrons in police 
stations in Newark and Jersey City. Having eyes opened, 


the way to success may appear. Manchester and Nashua, of 


New Hampshire, each employs one matron. 

In New Orleans the only police matron known to be 
employed serves in its jail. 

One police matron is employed in San Francisco, but she 
never attends to the most degraded. The chief of police 
there says he ‘* will allow no woman to be humiliated by such 
association.” 

Oregon reports none as yet, though in its city of Port- 
land the Women’s Christian Temperance Union has voted to 
employ one ‘* as soon as a suitable person can be found.” Difli- 
culties attend endeavors for information, but progress in this 
movement, though slow, perhaps, and requiring extreme 


patience and indomitable perseverance on the part of 


women for the benetit of their unfortunates, is assured, and 
will be commensurate with its appreciation by voters, and 
their co-operation. A lesson appears here ‘* between the 
lines.” 

In Massachusetts twenty-two police matrons are employed : 
ten in Boston, two each in Cambridge and Fall River, and one 
each in Lawrence, Lynn, Lowell, New Bedford, Worcester, 
Springtield, Holyoke; and in Pittsfield, whose inhabitants, 
though they fall short of the stated number, show regard 
for moral law and human kindness. Holyoke, whose popu- 
lation has since reached the prescribed number, conforms 
to the enactment of 1887, which Somerville, of over forty 
thousand, and Salem, with thirty thousand inhabitants, ignore. 
These, beside Chelsea, Fitchburg, Haverhill, and several other 
cities, would do well to look to the situation and the future. 
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In towns women employed to keep the stations clean are 
called in ‘* when it is necessary.” Is there ever a time when 
a woman under arrest has not occasion for the care of her 
own sex? The worse her condition, the greater is her need. 

Boston employs ten police matrons: one in each of its six 
outlying districts : Brighton, Charlestown, East Boston, South 
Boston. Roxbury, and Dorchester. 

In Boston proper there are four, who serve in turn day 
and night in its so-called House of Detention (a misnomer). 
There the matrons have pleasant, desirable quarters, with 
plenty of sunlight, for which, alas! in corridors and cells, 
electricity has mostly to do service. Cleanliness prevails 
with running water in cells; also in the corridors, where set 
basins constitute all the lavatory conveniences, no provision 
having been made for the encouragement of self-respect in 
personal cleanliness and retirement which a bath-room might 
afford. The more refining and elevating the influences, — 
which companionship of criminals does not promote, but which 
a room for private conversation, with daily visiting medical 
inspectors and others, might — and the less the prison aspect 
which is given by opposite cells, the more fitting will be the 
place for arrested women. 

Another step in advance has been made in the appointment 
of a woman as probation officer. She visits the women 
before they are taken to court in Boston, and while there, 
and later, serves in all ways possible those under her 
jurisdiction. 

An agent of the Society for Aiding Discharged Female 
Prisoners is likewise on duty, and takes all women who may 
and will go to the Dedham Home. 

The value of police matrons to sufferers from unfortunate 
circumstances was illustrated in a veritable case, when a 
stranger, a victim to advice from her physician, which ren- 
dered her at the time irresponsible, as he afterward testified— 
also to her high character and standing in a distant city — 
was arrested while taking from a store, without attempt at 
concealment, an article which she had been inspecting. Hor- 
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rified, not knowing what to do on recovering consciousness, 
the confidence, sympathy, and aid of the police matron was 
invaluable, and proved the wisdom of employing discerning 
women of high purpose. 


A LITTLE SERMON. 
BY JOHN ERNEST MCCANN. 


ALL the world is out of doors: what do you within? 

Up and out, you good-for-naught, to dare, to work and win! 
Better bruised and battered heart, as seasons roll and roll, 
Than lazy, dare-do-nothing mind and a mouldy soul! 


Stop your whining! save your breath for dauntless words and deeds! 
*¢Tf I had that” and ‘*I wish” are the deadliest of creeds. 

The good world owes you nothing, for you owe it everything : 

Into its great arena with a yell your gauntlet fling ! 


Don’t prate of ‘+ fate” and ‘‘luck” in the face of history’s page. 
The lowest to the highest climbed in every land and age. 

And what was done can be done, but not by wishing — No! 

Nor from Misery’s rocking-chair ; so, up and out, man —Go! 
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LET US THINK. 
BY ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Tue man of wisdom said that ‘‘ to everything there is a 
season: a time to be born, and a time to die; a time to plant, 
and a time to pluck up; * * atime*to kill, and a time to heal ; 
atime to break down, and atime to build up; atime to weep, 
and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and atime to dance; a 
time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together ; 
atime to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing; a 
time to get, and a time to lose; a time to keep, and a time to 
cast away; a time to rend, and a time to sew; a time to 
keep silence, and a time to speak; a time to love, and a time 
to hate; a time of war, and a time of peace.” All these 
times, and perhaps many more, crowded themselves into the 
last few weeks, so full of labor wars, and rumors of labor 
wars. Now it is time to lend a hand by thinking. 

In all these struggles one thing is very plain, and it is 
this: The relations between capital and labor are far from 
cordial ; there is no bond of sympathy between them. There 
is marked antagonism; war has been declared. To preach 
peace as if we had the old feeling, born of personal relation- 
ships, is to waste energy. A new condition has entered. 
The relations are those of impersonal corporations. Both 
capital and labor are organized into these creatures of the 
statute-book. Would it be, then, out of the way to claim for 
the state the right to a much larger control over these its 
children in their business relations than it can justly claim 
over the business relations of individuals? In these latter 
relations the personal element enters, and will do more than 
state control. In the former this element is lost, and its place 
must somehow be made good. There is no conscience to a 
corporation whose business is money-making. It must be 
supervised by a corporation with conscience; and the state 
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has some conscience, a growing conscience, and therefore 
may justly loan to its children that which they, by their very 
nature, lack. 

These two great machines, corporate capital and organized 
labor, working to one end, the putting forth of the largest 
products, have each a claim in the common result. No 
amount of capital can build a factory, no amount maintain it, 
no amount improve it. Capital has never originated an 
improvement. It has come from labor of hand and brain — 
hand and brain not trained in finance, but in mechanics. 
Thus both claim a large share, not only in the immediate 
result, but in the great plant of which the immediate result 
is a flower or leaf. Capital and labor alike have an interest 
and a moral and lawful-claim in the root, trunk, and branches, 
as well as in the leaves and flowers. 

It is sometimes forgotten that what we call capital is the 


child of labor. Like many children, it is in no way proud of 


its origin; it stands apart and repudiates its ancestry. Capi- 
tal is crystallized Jabor; it is past labor projected into the 
present. It is labor; it was produced by the toil of some 
one, who joined forces with nature. Out of this union came 
what we call capital. It is better dressed than it was in the 
past, better dressed than its sister, labor, of the present. It 
is, therefore, more apt to be deemed respectable, and to win 
the favor of the respectable. Bad actions never look as bad 
in good clothes as in poor ones. But those who will try to 
see through to the real nature of things will not allow clothes 
to hide facts. They demand that the well-dressed labor of the 
past---capital—and the common or poorly-dressed labor of the 
present — labor — stand as equals before the bar of common 
justice, and be judged and sentenced as equals. Favor has, in 
almost all things, been shown to what has come to us from 
the past, to the disparagement of what the present day offers 
us. This is true of all branches of thought. It is not less 
true of much of the thinking, or lack of thinking, in the 
matter of labor. If we demand respect for the ‘‘ sacred and 
vested rights” of past labor—capital—let us just as strenuously 
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demand respect for the vested and sacred rights of all labor— 
even the present. . 
3ut it does seem as if we had heard about enough of 
sacred and vested rights. It has a smack to it of the 
old divine right of kings to rule or misrule—which latter 
was their chief occupation. There are no sacred and vested 
rights which may be claimed as an inheritance by any institu- 
tion, except so far as that institution aids in the divine pur- 
pose of building up a divine manhood. There is one right 
which respects all other so-called rights only so far as they 
aid it in its work; that is the right of change, the right to go 
onand up. One who thinks, ought to get ready for the ever- 
incoming changes. His business is to lend a hand in making 
the change the true conserver of the past. Truth, right, 
manhood, are growing things; not fixed quantities. If, there- 
fore, there are any sacred and vested rights anywhere they 
are in the onward movements of our time, as of all time, and 
not in the stone mile-posts which marked the way in the past. 
It is the business of the earnest men and women of our day 
to lend a hand in making tae fast succeeding changes of our 
day the unfolding of the best and truest in our humanity. 
Very closely related to the vested-and-sacred-rights cry is 
another: the majesty of the law. How much of ignorance 
lies buried in this ery, only those who have dared think out- 
side the old channels know. In the cry are confounded sacred 
right and statute enactments. There is no majesty to these 
statutes except so far as it is borrowed from eternal right. 
Despite many assertions to the contrary men are of short 
memory. They forget as easily as they sin. There seems to be 
a kind of total depravity in that faculty of mind called memory. 
Were it not so men would remember that in the name of statute 
enactments, and in their behalf, every crime known to man has 
been committed. All progress has been made in spite of statute- 
book law. The great benefactors of the race have ever appealed 
to the higher law, from St. Peter to W. H. Seward. Crosses, 
scaffolds, and gibbets have done service to maintain the 
majesty of these enactments, and yet this pseudo-majesty is 
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still unmaintained. Its robes are not of the royal purple ; its 
crown is tinsel; its scepter straw. We are to look deeper 
and higher. The majesty we seek is the majesty of the 
right; and right finds its best expression in the conscience of 
the lovers of human kind. The idealists of the race have 
been the sanest men of the race. The insane men on all 
questions in their respective times have been the so-called 
practical men. We bow(before the majesty of the right, we 
do homage to justice, as these have manifested themselves in 
the greatest minds of our race. There is no need of guib- 
bling about abstract right, so that we may hide behind it our 
selfishness. We know a good deal better than we do. We 
are to do up to our present light; more will follow. In our 
new creatures of the statute-book, the corporations, we have 
dropped the personal element, hence too personal responsi- 
bility, and, of course, the regard for one’s neighbor. The 
Golden Rule is a fiction to these new-born giants of our time. 
And yet there is no hope without that rule. The majesty 
some claim for statute-law, the honor and respect said to be 
its due, we claim for that spirit of right and justice which 
finds a limited expression in the Golden Rule. Those who 
would lend a hand would do well to help capital and labor to 
respect the majesty of this law: Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self; do unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you. Men are subject to the law of conscience within 
them; corporations subject to the law that made them, and 
only to that law. The machine respects the law in accord- 
ance with which it is constructed. It would as soon crush 
aman as a stone. ‘The great problem of our day is: how 
to give this great human machine —the corporation —a 
sense of the majesty of right, of the law higher than the 
statute-law which breathed into it whatever life it has. Lend 
a hand as well in deepening this sense in all men. 

It has a strange and foreign sound to it to speak of the law 
of love in business. And yet it is the thing needed. The 
law of love, of sacrifice, of a deeper interest in the good of 
all than of oneself, is as much the law of business as of 
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religion. And any reform which arises out of this principle 
is helpful, and no other is. No law can help a nation or an 
institution which works harm to the mass outside of that 
nation or that institution. If a law of the nation means or 
inflicts injury on other nations it can in no way benefit the 
nation making the law. No law made by a body corporate, 
whether capital or labor, which does not mean the good of 
more than the body itself can help that body. When capital 
organizes to lower wages it puts the knife to its own throat; 
when union labor organizes for any less noble purpose than 
help to all toilers it paralyzes its own powers. Large pur- 
poses bring large results. The man or organization which 
lives a life for all finds the larger life. This is as true in 
business as in the Christianity of the Christ. 

It is only criminal ignorance and blindness prevent all 
men seeing this truth as clear in history and political eeonumy 
as in their New Testaments. The one who would lend a 
hand in making this clear would do more to solve our present 
troubles than all who have theories of lesser magnitude. 
Our Christianity, with its great symbol of divine love and 
divine sacrifice, is something whose place is not outside the 
business relations of men, but at their very core. Our 
Christianity has offered this to man. It has commanded him 
to seek the good of all his fellows. The heralds of this 
Christianity have too often narrowed its proclamation to suit 
their hearers. If one would lend a hand, would help usher in 
the better day, he could do hardly any better work than 
insist to that when Christianity says ‘‘all,” it means all. 
Any narrowing of the word should be treated as a libel on 
Christianity, as an offer of indignity to the Christ. If we 
sing with Tennyson, ‘‘ Ring out the old,” we are to remember 
it is to be done by ringing in the true. And Christianity has 
taught that the true lies wrapped up in love. We get at the 
true for man through love for man. It is by way of the 
heart more than by way of the head. The way of knowledge 
is from heart to head, rather than from head to heart. This 
might destroy some of the world’s great business enterprises. 


It might. 











THE PREPARATION OF THE INDIAN FOR 
CITIZENSHIP.* 


BY ALICE C. FLETCHER. 


Tue Indians in the United States hardly exceed two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand 
year’s foreign immigration. These two hundred and fifty 
thousand Indians are so scattered that no one state or terri- 
tory will have a large number added to its citizen population ; 
nor is it likely that the enfranchisement of the Indians will be 
felt nationally. Some states may be affected through counties 
where a present political preponderance may be increased or 
lost by the new voters. Others may find the red men some- 
thing of a burden to a pioneer community. Nevertheless, the 
change which citizenship will bring to the Indian, and indi- 
rectly to his white neighbors, will be considerable, and 
properly demands attention. 

Through the history of our country the Indian as a man has 
occupied a very small place in public affairs. Such import- 
ance as he has obtained has been due to his large landed pos- 
sessions and his property held in the treasury of the United 
States. Were it not for this wealth, the Indian would hardly 
figure outside the records of philanthropic societies. It is 
through the influence of the philanthropic spirit of the 
country that the man himself has come to be cared for by the 
government, and the forces held in check that would other- 
wise crush him out of sight. ‘* The Indian Problem” is not a 
problem of the Indian man, but of the Indian’s property. 
This may seem a harsh or strained statement, but a moment’s 
glance at facts will attest its truth. From the time the first 
colony planted itself on this side of the Atlantic to the latest 
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rush to secure land on a reservation thrown open to settlement, 
the land of the Indian has been the object of our treaties as 
well as our wars with the natives of this country. When his 
‘‘right of occupancy ” has been purchased, the expenditure 
of the accruing funds, either the principal or the interest, has 
been the especial charge of officials; and the management of 
his remaining real estate has occupied agents and other 
officers. In the administration of the Indian’s property the 
business interests of our race have been always considered and 
conserved ; while vigilant care has been exercised that the 
Indian should have as little as possible to do in the manage- 
ment or expenditure of his own property. There has been 
no practical attempt to fit the Indian to become the manager 
of his own affairs; and the Indian as a man has been a 
sufferer because of his possessions, as he would not have 
heen had he been without property and forced to make or 
arn his own way. This cause of the Indian’s misery, his 
property, has also been the means of directing toward him an 
amount of political and warlike attention quite out of propor- 
tion to his personal or numerical importance ; and, as a result, 
agencies are now in operation that in a few years will change 
his future career. Prominent among these is the present 
educational work of the government, which is twofold: first, 
the providing of facilities for the education of all Indian 
children either on or off the reservation; second, tribal lands 
apportioned to each man, woman, and child in the tribe. 
This new departure will prepare the rising generation to meet 
the conditions of citizenship which are rapidly advancing 
upon the people. 

There is a large number of men and women too old to be 
reached by the school, before whom there lies an almost 
immediate struggle with the new condition. The very old 
will pass away before they can know anything of the new day 
so near at hand. It is to the class beyond school age upon 
whom the brunt of the coming change will fall, and one natur- 
ally thinks of these men and women when considering the 
question of citizenship. 
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One of the primal requisites of a citizen would seem to be 
that a man shall understand something of the laws under 
which he lives, the mode of their execution, and his respon- 
sibility as a part of a co-ordinated society. As far as the 
reservation Indian is concerned, his circumstances have been 
such as to afford him the minimum chance for gaining such 
knowledge. 

It is not my purpose to arraign the agency system, if sys- 
tem it can be called. Reservations and agencies have grown 
up as makeshifts, to meet exigencies in our country that were 
strange, pressing, and without historical precedent. Bad as 
in some cases they have proved to be, they were a great 
advance on earlier methods in dealing with an alien and untu- 
tored people. The agency system is to-day on trial before an 
enlightened public opinion as to the rights of men irrespec- 
tive of race, and practical questions are being pressed as to 
its past benefits and present efficiency in preparing the Indian 
for his inevitable destiny as a citizen of this republic. 

Let any one read the duties of an Indian agent, and he 
will see that administrative ability, business sagacity, and 
untiring philanthropy are required. In fact, a rarely gifted 
person is demanded for the office. For such a person’s 
unstinted services there is a salary of from one thousand to two 
thousand dollars offered, and a residence in an isolated region, 
necessitating a withdrawal from all the delights and stimulus 
of society. The years have demonstrated that, save in rare 
instances, it has been impossible to secure men possessed of 
the requirements to fill the place of Indian agent. 

On the other hand, what has the agency system taught the 
Indian? The Indian has learned that he and his tribe are 
controlled by the will and dictate of one man for a term of 
years, to be followed by a different man’s will and dictate for 
the next term, and soon. There has been no continuity of 
policy or law, one fact only remaining: that through all 
terms one-man power has held almost absolute control of life 
and property on a reservation. The Indian has also observed 
that only those persons in the tribe who could make them- 
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selves useful or pliant to the purposes of the agent received 
benefits from him. As a result, there has grown up in every 
tribe a set of petty politicians, who form a sort of agency 
ring, and these largely administer tribal affairs through the 
interpreters and employees, each new agent falling, often 
unconsciously, into the groove of his predecessor. The 
Indian living under this regime could not gain any knowledge 
of the laws or of the forms of government in our country. 
The tribe knew only the agent, or ‘‘ Father,” the President, 
or ** Great Father,” with sometimes a ‘* Little Father” 
between these two, who may be either the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The Indian, 
owing to ancient tribal training, accepts these terms for the 
agent and President as something more than mere names: he 
believes that these titles literally represent our form of gov- 
ernment. The treaties were made with the ‘* Great Father.” 
If they have not been carried out it is because he was not 
true to his word. The complicated machinery of legislation 
needful for every executive act is not known or recognized. 
Congress is spoken of as a great council, but the ‘* Great 
Father” is the only real power. The outcome is that the belief 
still obtains with the reservation Indian that a personal gov- 
ernment is the law of the land, and his daily experience con- 
firms him in it; for on a reservation a man may do a thing, 
not because the law allows, but because the agent consents, 
oraman may not doa thing, not because the law forbids, 
but because the agent prohibits. To the Indian the agent has 
never stood as an officer of the law, but as a ruler by his own 
will or that of the Great Father. I speak from many years 
of close observation of the Indian’s interpretation of what he 
has seen and felt, and not from onr standpoint of knowledge 
or from official observation. The real question to ask con- 
cerning the agency system is, What has it really taught the 
Indian? and not what it might have done. What is the effect 
on the Indian’s mind and life as revealed in his ideas of our 
laws? His explanation of his acts and his present conditions 
are the only true sources of information as to what this teach- 
ing has actually accomplished. 
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The establishment of Courts of Indian Offences, presided 
over by ‘* Indian judges,” has been a step forward; but these 
courts are not often trained as to what constitutes evidence or 
to serve impartially. They are better at some agencies than 
at others, and there are places where the agents have striven 
to instruct these courts and the tribe in a knowledge of our 
laws and government. While such agents are not yet com- 
mon, the time was when they did not exist anywhere. I 
know of an ex-agent, who was not very long ago removed 
from his position, who on one occasion sent for a Christiau 
Indian, who had read something of our history, and in whose 
heart had lodged the Declaration of Independence. He told 
his friends and neighbors that white people were not governed 
by an agent, but by laws, and that they believed that all men 
were born free and equal before the law. For telling this bit 
of history the Indian was brought over fifty miles in a broil- 
ing sun to the agency, cast into jail without knowing why, 
and after a day or two of solitary confinement released and 
sent back, his ears tingling with the agent’s reproof for teach- 
ing such seditious doctrine, which would ‘* subvert his,” the 
agent’s, ‘¢ authority.” This picture is a dark one, but it is not 
unfair, on the whole. All agents have not been as outspoken. 
Had an honest canvass been made not many years ago, but 
few men would have been found in the office of agent who 
would not have scoffed at’ the proposition that an Indian 
should be equal with him before the law. 

The better sentiment of the country is making itself felt in 
Indian policy and management, and the schools have done 
much, and are doing more and more each year, to strengthen 
the change. The training schools off the reservations have let 
in a light concerning Indian capabilities and desires upon out- 
side communities and within the reservations that can never 
be extinguished. I have been a witness on many reserva- 
tions to the faithfulness of the returned Indian students under 
difficulties it would be hard to overdraw —a faithfulness far 
deeper than the style of their garments or cut of their hair, 
a faithfulness that God has seen and openly rewarded. The 
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schools on the reservations are feeling the invigorating breath 
of the outside world, and are increasing in efficacy under the 
able and courageous administration of General Morgan. 

Where I write, the conflict is now going on between a 
people awakened to the belief that there is a law above the 
traditional agency mandate and those in the tribe whose sole 
importance lies in the continuance of agency favors. Under 
the stimulus of the allotment and its prospective citizenship, 
and last, but not least, through the influence of the young 
people who have been educated off the reservation, there was 
a clamor raised that the people should have a voice in the 
selection of their judges, and finally they were allowed to 
elect two out of the three. One of the judges elected was the 
choice of the progressive party, and this man at once deter- 
mined to study the laws of the state and administer his office 
as though he were indeed a justice of the peace. He became 
possessed of a copy of the Revised Statutes of Idaho, and 
during the past vear has rendered excellent service. 

While yet the agency system remains, the interests of both 
white men and Indians in the near future demand that agents 
should at once begin to train the Indians in the forms of self- 
government, and in a knowledge of the laws and the mode of 
their execution. The Indians should learn, practically, what 
a precinct is, and what it means to the individual and the 
country ; what are the duties of each person living within a 
precinct toward the repairing of roads and bridges, and the 
protection and care of property; and that each man should 
be willing to contribute to the welfare of his neighborhood. 
This and kindred teaching is now the one thing agents can 
and ought to give, to repair past errors; and it is by all odds 
their most important duty in preventing future trouble. 
Public opinion should sustain the Indian Commissioner in 
making this radical executive change upon Indian reserva- 
tions. And it should also rally to the Commissioner’s support 
to further his efforts to make the schools on a reservation the 
centres of helpfulness, of industry, of guidance and instruc- 
tion to the people. In many places the school can, with 
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advantage to the people, supplant the agency, which has out- 
lived its functions. The school can thus serve as an inter- 
mediary between the agency rule and the self-government of 
citizens. 

It may be asked, Are the Indians, who have so long been 
bred in dependence, prepared for the relinquishment of agency 
control? Yes and no. Many persons in the various tribes 
of the country are capable and ready to meet the change. 
Other persons, scattered among those who are ready, are not 
prepared, and it is doubtful if they can ever become fitted for 
full responsibility of government. But their incapacity should 
not hang as a weight about the necks of those who are 
impatient to advance. Unfortunately, it has been our custom 
to contemplate the weak and ignorant of the tribe, to the 
exclusion of the strong and willing members, and to act solely 
in the interest of the lower classes, as we should call similar 
groups of persons in our own towns or cities. The result has 
been unfortunate for every member, progressive and non- 
progressive. Experience is what is needed for growth; and 
experience is what the Indian has never been allowed to gain. 
He has not been permitted, generally speaking, to spend his 
own money: it is spent for him by the officials. He has not 
been permitted to make Lis own bargains: they also are made 
for him. Of business affairs he knows little or nothing, 
having never been permitted to reap the fruits of his own 
good or poor judgment. Agency shops, agency employees, 
agency issues, and the like, all well-meant devices to protect 
the ignorant Indian, have left the entire people destitute of 
self-reliance now, when they need it so much. The Indian 
needs to feel the pressure of his own responsibility: he has 
long felt the pressure of our responsibility. The time has 
come when he must stand upon his own feet, and rely upon 
them to carry him forward. He will stumble and fall, but he 
will gather himself up again. And it is only by experience 
and struggle that he can fit himself for the serious work of 
self-dependence. 

There are many practical points touching the allotment of 
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lands, the character of the soil on different reservations, and 
the modifying influences arising from the natural resources 
and conditions of reservations and their surroundings, which 
I should be glad to bring to your notice, and to speak of the 
ameliorating work of the missions, of the helpful hands held 
out by the Women’s National Indian Association, of the cour- 
age given to the striving Indians by the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, and the numberless private means, which all tend to 
uplift the Indian, and make him conscious that there are 
friends awaiting him in our own race who will welcome him 
as a fellow-citizen. There are, however, two points to which 
I desire to direct your attention : — 

First.— We must endeavor to overcome the old-time 
notion of thinking of all Indians as alike in progress, attain- 
ment, and capacity. They are as varied as we are. There 
are Indian men and women who have mastered our language 
and something of our learning whom it would be hard to 
detect, save by some physical traces, from the mass of our 
citizens, — self-supporting, self-respecting, thoughtful men 
and women. They are more typical than those whose gifts 
or whose opportunities have been less. It is our manner of 
looking at the race or at a tribe as a unit that has helped to 
obscure the rights of the individual Indian, and to crowd back 
the thrifty and progressive ones. If in a tribe a few drink, 
do not say, ‘‘ The tribe has succumbed to liquor.” If a few 
commit crimes, do not say, ‘* That is just like Indians.” 
Such judgment would destroy us if meted out and acted upon 
by a powerful race with whom our lot had been cast. The 
Indians are men and women like ourselves, subject to like 
noble and ignoble passions; and, if greater gifts are ours, 
our obligations are commensurate. 

Second. — Education is the key to the Indian’s future suc- 
cess, and his ability to become self-supporting and a helpful 
member of society. Let the work in this behalf already so 
well begun be supported with heartiness. Let the thanks of 
an enlightened public be cordially given to President Harri- 
son, who has piloted the Indian schools out of the troubled 
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sea of politics into the quiet haven of civil service. And 
may General Morgan receive his full meed of praise for the 
unsparing labor he has bestowed upon Indian education, not 
only in its specific sense, but upon its broadest lines, recog- 
nizing the rights and capacities of the individual Indian and 
his need of training and of opportunity! The limitations of 
the office have been such as to hamper many plans; but, as 
far as the Indian Commissioner’s power has permitted, he has 
worked for the substantial advancement of every Indian man, 
woman, and child in the country. 

If we have faith in the fundamental principles of our gov- 
ernment, let us do our utmost to wipe from this land the 
bureaucracy of the agency system, and to merge those human 
corrals called Indian reservations, as rapidly as may be, into 
homes for free and happy Indian citizens. 





THE HOPEFUL SIDE OF PRISON REFORM. 
BY WARREN F. SPALDING.* 


NoruinG surprises me more than the indifference of many 
thoroughly good people to the work of helping those who 
have committed crime. Many whose hands and hearts are 
always open to every other form of charity, are ready to dis- 
pose of all claims of this kind by saying that they care noth- 
ing about the work, and have no interest in the kind of people 
for whom the work is done. I am not referring, now, to that 
very large class of men and women who never give a dollar 
to any charity, but to many who have proved their possession 
of warm hearts and open purses by generous donations of 
money and time for other classes of the needy. I am certain 
that their lack of interest in the re-instatement of crim- 
inals, and in work for the prevention of crime, grows, in the 
main, out of the assumption that it is a waste of time and 
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money to do anything in this direction — that it is a visionary 
effort to accomplish the impossible. 

The assumption is founded in several errors. The most 
important is the belief that the man who has broken the laws 
of the state is a being entirely different from those who have 
never committed crime. No opinion could be more erroneous. 
Some criminals are different from some who have never 
broken the laws. Lut the mass of those who break the laws 
are not as unlike the law-abiding as is generally supposed. 
If they were they could not live side by side, in the same 
community, for scores of years, without the discovery of the 
difference between them. 

The belief that this great difference exists is due to some 
extent to another error: the opinion that the crime which a 
man commits is necessarily a true index of his character. 
When a man who has lived an apparently correct life is 
detected in wrong-doing, the general feeling is that he is 
wholly bad; that he has always been wrong, and is now 
‘‘found out.” This is true sometimes, but in many instances 
the crime does not indicate the real character ; and the series 
of acts which led up to it have all been at war with every 
instinct and desire of the wrong-doer. 

Here is a young man, wel] born and well reared, whose life 
has been scrupulously correct. He is trusted with uncounted 
money, and is faithful for a long time. At length an associate 
invites him to go with him for an hour, one evening. They 
enter a gaming-house, he not knowing where he was going. 
He has not quite courage enough to leave at once. Neither 
of them plays. They merely watch the game. They are 
fascinated and come again. He ‘tries his luck,” for fun, 
merely. He wins, of course. Then he loses. It is the old 
story. He is sure his luck will turn. He risks a little of his 
employer’s money and loses; risks more of it to get back 
what he has already lost, and at last awakes to the fact that 
he is an embezzler; that he has disgraced his family and 
ruined himself. When he comes to himself his whole nature 
revolts at the awful act, but he is powerless to make amends. 
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Now the world assumes that this young man—and the 
case is a typical one —is irredeemably bad, ‘all the way 
through.” No one will trust him, no matter bow deep his 
repentance. The companions of a life-time turn the cold 
shoulder, and the charitable consider it a waste of money to 
pay his board for a few weeks until he can find some employ- 
ment. The intelligent student of human nature, who under- 
stands the working of human hearts, knows that, though le 
has stolen, he is not a thief at heart, and will become a gocd 
citizen if he has a chance. 

Here is another type —the man who has been a criminal, 


and reforms. In a dozen years of dealing with criminals I 
have seen scores of this class. I have in mind one who had 
been a thief for a dozen years and more. He was on the 
police books as an ‘* habitual criminal,” and he deserved the 
title. Drink had something to do with it, and vicious com- 
panionships and inclinations something. He had served 


repeated sentences, and those who knew him best, even the 
most sanguine of us, expected he would spend his entire life 
in prison. But for years he has been living a correct life. 
The man first mentioned did not need to be ** reformed.” He 
was like a straight sapling, bent to the ground by outside 
forces. As soon as those forces were removed his real 
nature asserted itself. This man was an old, crooked tree, 
grown into unshapeliness. He needed re-forming —to be 
formed over. The work has been accomplished. The power, 
in this case, was the incoming of a strong religious conviction 
and purpose. The men who gave him, when he needed them, 
money, kind words, and a helping hand, are having great 
satisfaction in the result. Without them he could hardly have 
kept his good resolutions. 

Some years ago a young man was arrested in this city, late 
at night, for robbery. He was hardly more than a boy, but 
he was drunk. His companion, a bar-room acquaintance, 
much older, met a third drunken man on the street, took his 
overcoat from him, and was about to stagger away when he 
heard a policeman. He dropped the coat, and got out of the 
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way. The young man, too much muddled to knew better, 
picked up the overcoat, and was-arrested with it in his posses- 
sion. The man who had been robbed was soon found; the 
coat was identified; the man on whom it was found received 
a sentence of five years for robbery. The circumstances 
were conclusive against him, and he had no one to say a word 
for him. It was his first offence. It in no way indicated his 
character. He came from the prison broken in health by 
long confinement. He had no home, and, so far as he knew, 
no friends. He was provided with money to pay his board 
until he could get work. He soon found employment, and 
was furnished with tools. He found a relative, a brother’s 
widow, whom he had never seen before, who gave him a place 
in her home. He died, recently, of disease due to his 
imprisonment. His shopmates speak in the highest terms of 
his character. His sister-in-law, a poor woman, tells of his 
scrupulous honesty, proved in many ways. He was helped 
back into self-support at a cost of a few dollars, expended at 
a critical time. But what if all who had to do with him had 
assumed that, because he had served a five years’ sentence for 
robbery, there was no hope for him? And what if all chari- 
table people had refused to contribute to the funds from which 
he was aided? 

Nearly ten years ago there came to my office a middle-aged 
woman, a stranger, who was clearly under the influence of 
drink. She had come completely under the control of this 
appetite, but she hated the bondage so much that she wanted 
to break from it. She begged me to send her somewhere 
where she couldn’t get drink. Apparently it was a hopeless 
case, so deep was her degradation, but it seemed to me that 
she was entitled to the chance which she desired. She was 
sent to a charitable institution. On the way she evaded, for 
a few moments, the person who was with her, and took ‘ one 
more drink.” Some would say that she didn’t want to escape 
from her bondage, but they do not know the power of this 
appetite. A few days ago she came to my office. She 
was well dressed, and there was no mistaking the 
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completeness of her reformation. She has been living for 
years in a private family, hundreds of miles from Boston, 
and is highly esteemed by them, and by all who know her. 
The redemption of these ten years depended upon the fact 
that it was not assumed that she was a hopeless case because 
she was wandering about the streets of Boston drunk. If 
the ladies who provided the refuge in which she came to her- 
self had said, as the world generally says, ‘It’s of no use 
to try to help these creatures,” she would have filled a drunk- 
ard’s grave long ago. 

There is another hopeful class of criminals, consisting of 
those who have become tired of the life they have lived, and 
are anxious to get out of it. There are multitudes of mew 
and women who, having spent their lives in crime, have 
reached the conclusion that ‘‘the way of the transgressor is 
hard.” To use the expressive phrase of one of them, ‘‘there’s 
nothing in it.” He had been born and reared in surroundings 
which would have made almost any boy a thief. His steal- 
ings had amounted to many thousands of dollars, but, looking 
back upon his career, in middle life penniless, broken in 
health, prematurely old from repeated imprisonments, he saw 
his folly. ‘* One honest dollar goes farther than a hundred 
crooked ones,” he said, speaking from a long experience. 
He had very little moral sense. I do not think he had any 
real penitence for the past, so blunted were all his convictions 
and perceptions, but he was convinced that he had been a 
fool. Acting on this conviction he was determined to leave 
a criminal life. When I heard from him last he was pursu- 
ing his new purpose. Such a man needs a great deal of help. 
His record is bad; his surroundings and companionships are 
degrading ; decent people will not tolerate him in better ones ; 
his habits drag him down; the police are constantly watching 
him; he cannot find employment where he is known, or, if 
he does, he cannot keep it. In spite of all these things, 
many of this class do reform, and many more would do so if 
they had a fair chance and the needed help. Whoever 
whishes to reform should have these, even though some: 
misuse them. 
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These are not exceptional cases. Every man and woman 
who has tried to help this class has similar incidents in great 
variety. But it must not be assumed, on the other hand, that 
all efforts to re-instate wrong-doers succeed as well as these. 
There are ‘* hopeless cases” — men and women who seem to 
have gone so far that they cannot recover. In spite of all 
that can be done for them, they never rally permanently. 
Some of them go down in spite of themselves, making the 
most heroic struggles against evil tendencies, easily besetting 
sins, and terrible temptations, only to be overwhelmed and 
destroyed. There are still others who have no desire to 
reform; who continue in wrong courses because they prefer 
them. Fortunately no one can tell, in advance, which are 
the ‘* hopeless cases.” Those who have had the largest 
experience frequently find that their greatest disappointments 
have come from the cases about which they felt surest, 
and that some of the men and women for whom they labored 
almost without heart have turned out best of all. It is hard 
work for any one to get up who has been down, and there 
ought to be more men and women ready for personal work 
among those who have gone astray, and more money with 
which to aid those who desire to reform. 

I hope for the coming of the time when it will be clearly 
understood that all who commit crimes are not criminals at 
heart ; that the act a man commits is not necessarily an index 
of his real character; that many of the worst men and women 
have, at times, aspirations for better things; that a ‘* jail- 
bird” is not always to be shunned or distrusted or shut out 
from all hope; that the man who indiscriminately sets down 
all criminals as wholly bad, and counts it a waste of money 
and time to help any of them, is as unwise as is the indis- 
criminating sentimentalist, who assumes that all criminals are 
‘*poor, weak creatures,” to be petted and coddled and 
pampered. 

The intelligent student of this problem urges a careful and 
discriminating study of each individual criminal, certain that 
there are many who need help, and that if it can be given 
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many will certainly be reclaimed. I know of no one who 
ought to be more interested in this than the business man. 
Whenever a criminal is reformed his property is made safer. 
When a thief or a burglar returns to good citizenship every 
head of a family can sleep more soundly. The expenditure 
of ten dollars for the reformation of a criminal may save 
thousands of dollars to some man whom he would otherwise 
have robbed. The reformation of criminals becomes, thus, 
a matter in which every business man, as well as every philan- 
thropist, should be intensely interested. 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 


THE seventh annual convention of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew will be held in Boston on Thursday, Friday, Sat- 
urday, and Sunday, Sept. 29 to Oct. 2, 1892. 

Every Chapter of the Brotherhood in good standing is 
entitled to be represented by one delegate at large, and one 
delegate for every ten members. 

Requests for information should be sent to Edmund Billings, 
987 Washington Street, Boston. 
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LAW AND ORDER. 





HeretTorore the Law and Order Leagues have directed 
their energies in the line of securing a better enforcement of 
the temperance and kindred laws. The task undertaken has 
proven sufficiently arduous, and the more conservative mem- 
bers of the Leagues have discouraged efforts to broaden the 
platform, and to commit the movement to a general effort to 
bring about a better observance of all laws. The controlling 
sentiment has been adverse to undertaking so large a task as 
might result in failure to accomplish any beneficial result. 

Another reason for concentrating effort in support of 
the temperance laws has been found in the fact that such 
laws are much more generally violated than most other 
laws; and, in the absence of concerted and combined effort 
on the part of the friends of the laws, the police officers 
have been more neglectful in the performance of their duties 
in regard to these than to other laws. Moreover, all forms of 
lawlessness centre about the saloon; all forms of evil and 
law-breaking are inspired, and the perpetrators stimulated, by 
the excessive use of alcoholic drinks. 

The saloon-keepers also combine and present organized 
resistance to the laws enacted for the restriction of their 
business in the interest of the general welfare, and enter 
the domain of politics for the purpose of securing the election 
of officials who will administer the laws for their benefit. In 
consequence saloons become recruiting offices for bad politics 
and inefficient and corrupt government. 

Hence the need of organized effort on the part of those who 
believe in the temperance laws, and wish to see them enforced 
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for the public good. For the reasons stated, and for others, 
it is well that the Law and Order Leagues should give espe- 
cial attention to the laws enacted for the restriction of the 
liquor-traflic. 

We may, however, look forward to the wider field, and 
give general attention to the subject of the up-building of a 
powerful national sentiment which shall insist upon universal 
obedience to all laws of state and nation. There is no danger 
threatening our government greater than the wicked theory 
that executive officers are excused from efforts to compel 
obedience to laws which are not sustained by an overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment in the locality. Illustrations of the 
tendency of the times are frequently brought to my attention. 
One of the most recent is the case of a Massachusetts city 
in which the Chief of Police lately notified the apothecaries 
that they must not sell soda, tobacco, cigars, etc., etc., on 
Sunday. In consequence the apothecaries held a meeting, 
and decided to close their shops altogether. This action was 
taken, and signs were displayed reading, ‘* Closed on account 
of the Blue Laws.” Yet the statute which the police were 
endeavoring to enforce was enacted by the Massachusetts 
Legislature only five or six years since. The representatives 
of the whole people deliberately decided that the Lord’s Day 
should be kept holy, and that trafficking on that day should 
not be allowed. By that statute apothecaries were allowed to 
keep their stores open for the humane purpose of supplying 
remedies to the sick and suffering. In that same city there 
are now forty drug stores. All but fifteen or sixteen of these 
have been opened since the city decided to refuse licenses to 
sell intoxicating liquor. This fact raises a strong presumption 
that some of the proprietors intended to violate the temperance 
laws, as they insist upon violating the statute prohibiting the 
selling of ordinary merchandise on Sunday. 

In many other municipalities all sorts of traffic are fully 
carried on upon the Lord’s Day, and the officers excuse them- 
selves from acting because there is no local public sentiment 
which demands that the law shall be enforced. Without 
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doubt such public sentiment exists in these towns and cities, 
and little doubt that a large majority of the people desire that 
the officers shall do their full duty. But we have too much edu- 
cated ourselves to feel that the duty of enforcing law belongs 
alone to the officers, and that the citizen has no duty to perform 
in connection therewith. But the officer is the servant of the 
people, and if he fails to perform the service he was elected 
for, which he has taken a solemn oath that he will perform, 
then it manifestly becomes the duty of his masters, the peo- 
ple, to make their influence felt. 

There can be no better way for the people to bring their 
power to bear than by organizing themselves into Law and 
Order Leagues, for the purpose of manifesting to the officers 
the fact that there is a public sentiment demanding that the 
laws shall be enforced ; and, if need be, taking such action as 
will bring law-breakers to punishment, thereby restoring 
peace and order through enforced and vindicated law. 

The people make the laws, but they have too much dele- 
gated their authority to enforce their own laws to officers who 
feel at all times the strong pressure of the lawless class 
against a proper administration of law, and too little pressure 
from the law-abiding and patriotic citizens in favor of a 
faithful performance of their duties. Wherever the temper- 
ance and kindred laws are being generally violated there is 
need for a Law and Order League. 


LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE OF CONNECTICUT. 


Srx or seven years since the several local Law and Order 
Leagues in Connecticut sent representatives to a State Con- 
vention, which formed a State League. The prominence of 
those who participated, the enthusiasm manifested, and the 
apparent strength of the board of officers elected, all indi- 
cated a powerful organization, and the friends of Law and 
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Order were hopeful that a great and successful work had been 
entered upon. 

For some reason the State League soon ceased to be active, 
and for several years has existed only in name. 

Recently the active leagues in the state have united and 
revived the state organization. Much credit for the new 
movement is due to the Rev. Clarence Greeley of Mt. Car- 
mel. The following circular, just issued, indicates that the 
new State League is entering upon the work of uniting the 
friends of Law and Order in Connecticut : 


, 


*¢ We ask only obedience to the laws.’ 


The Citizens’ Law and Order League of Connecticut. President, 
Clarence Greeley, Mt. Carmel Centre; Secretary, H. M. Bowden, 
Portland. 

PortLanp, Conn., July 10, 1892. 

Dear Sir: —This League has been formed as the out-growth of 
Law and Order work done in the vicinity of New Haven. We 
wish to bring together all who stand for Law and Order, that the 
public opinion which is righteous may be capable of organized 
expression on occasion. Will you join us in the effort? And may 
I trouble you for answers to the following questions ? 

1. Is there a League or similar organization in your town? 

2. If so, who are the officers? 

3. If not, give names of some who would be interested in such 
a& movement. 

The annual meeting of the society will be held Sept. 20. Notice: 
of the place will be published later. We hope you may be present 
then. 

Yours sincerely, 
HENRY M. BOWDEN. 


The excellent results accomplished by several of the local 
leagues promise a rapid growth of the organization in all parts: 
of the state. 










































IMPORTANT TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN 


CANADA. 


A Royat Commission has been appointed to obtain, ‘¢ for 
the information and consideration of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment,” the fullest and most reliable data possible respecting : 

1. The effects of the liquor-traffic upon all interests 
affected by it in Canada. 

2. The measures which have been adopted in this and 
other countries with a view to lessen, regulate, or prohibit 
the traffic. 

3. The results of these measures in each case. 

4. The effect that the enactment of a prohibitory law 
in Canada would have in respect of social conditions, agricul- 
tural business, industrial and commercial interests, of the 
revenue requirements of municipalities, provinces, and the 
Dominion, and also as to its capability of efficient enforce- 
ment. 

5. All other information bearing on the question of 
prohibition. 

The Commission has entered upon its inquiry. The 
Associations of Liquor-Dealers have undertaken to enlighten 
the officers from their stand-point at large expense. 

The Dominion Temperance Alliance has appointed an 
efficient committee and raised a fund to bring forward the 
facts from the temperance side. 

The report of this commission will, undoubtedly, be of 
great value to Canada, for the Dominion and Provincial legis- 
latures are likely to be guided by its conclusions and recom- 
mendations in future legislation. Moreover, it will give a 
solid basis of established fact upon which future discussions of 
this most important public question will be based. 
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TO THE CLUBS. 


THE active year of Club work begins in September and 
ends in June. For two months the worlds rests and lays 
up physical and mental strength for the ten months’ strain 
which is sure to come to men and women, boys and girls, 
who feel the responsibility of life, and are glad to do their 
share in the world. Though the Club work may be sus- 
pended, individual work goes on, and the Club spirit never 
dies. The Central Office is kept open, and preparation for the 
autumn work begins during the summer. Visitors from 
Chicago and from Washington, even farther south and west, 
have visited us this year, and the interest is steadily 
increasing. 

From Germany comes an accomplished lady, penniless. 
She needs a present friend to show her how she can best 
get upon her feet in a strange land. Where should she go 
but to the Lenp a Hanp Office for advice, and to find where 
will be the best opportunity for her to gain a livelihood? And 
the poor army nurse, who cannot beg, tells her story so 
pathetically that a kind donor to Lenp A Hanp relieves her 
suffering and anxiety. There is the blind man from Maine, 
who is in danger, too, of being deaf. Treatment is free, but 
board must be paid. Through the Central Office, individuals, 
in gratitude for a happier lot, have given the money needed. 
These are but a few incidents in the summer work of the 
Central Office. It has had the hearty help and cooperation of 
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many Clubs and friends, who have shown true Lend a Hand 
spirit. 

There are several important points which must be laid 
before the Clubs as they open for the work of the year. Let 
us begin with multiplication. Has each Club tried to form at 
least one other Club? Has each member, as he or she has been 
away for a vacation in a country town or settlement, remem- 
bered to plant the seed of a Lend a Hand Club? If not, is 
there not time now to do this duty, and report at head- 
quarters a new Club? 

REGISTRATION. —Nearly a year since, we made a new regis- 
tration of Clubs. A notice was sent to every Club as far as 
the list of the secretary went. Naturally some Clubs had 
disbanded, some had merged into denominational Clubs, 
and some were doubtful as to their future. A few Clubs 
never answered the letters, and consequently are not upon the 
new list. All Clubs, therefore, who have never filled out the 
cards sent by the Central Office, we would ask to kindly 
write as soon as possible and allow us to correctly register 
them. 

Dvurs.— There are more expenses at the Central Office than 
occur in the first thought. In addition to the usual office 
expenses, there are many cases of need which can be referred 
to no.society, and which can be largely aided by the judicious 
expenditure of a small sum of money in hand. The dues of 
the Clubs should support the office, but they are behind-hand 
in many cases. The payment is at the rate of one dollar for 
a Club of ten; two dollars for a Club of from ten to twenty 
persons, and so on to fifty members; larger Clubs than fifty 
pay ten dollars per year to the Central Office. Will every 
Club treasurer see that the dues are paid with no delay? In 
case a Club cannot afford to pay the dues, the secretary at the 
Central Office will make some satisfactory arrangement. 

Reports.— It is earnestly requested that the secretaries of 
the Clubs shall present reports to the Central Office at least 
once a year. No single Club knows as the Central Office 
knows, the good these reports do. Clubs are brought into 
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nearer connection — oftentimes into close intimacy— by means 
of these reports. A down-hearted Club sees what means 
strengthen another, and adopts-them. A large Club learns 
the best methods of division; a small one, of increase. Help 
goes from one town to another, from one state to another, 
and they are all knit closer by means of the reports. 

Montuty Meetines.— The last Monday of every month 
a meeting is held at noon in the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 
Hamilton Place. This meeting is under the charge of a com- 
mittee appointed at the annual meeting held in May. But 
representatives of each and all the Clubs are cordially invited 
to come and share in the discussions of the meeting. People 
passing through town are especially welcome, as they can 
then have an opportunity of meeting Lend a Hand workers, 
and personally knowing the work of the headquarters. 

There are many things waiting for the Clubs to do. The 
year may be a full one or it may be a poor one. It depends 
on the spirit with which we come to the year’s work. Shall 
we not make it the richest of all our years? Then let us 
make a more consecrated effort than ever before to bring in 
God’s kingdom, and to live in the spirit of our mottoes and 
watchword. 


CLUB REPORTS. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Our Club, of the order of Send Me, has had a narrow 
escape from total annihilation, caused by separation and _ill- 
ness of nearly all its members. However, we have continued 
to work, and during the winter have sent several baby outfits 
to a doctor who knew of their usefulness, and we are now 
doing some sewing for the West End Nursery in Blossom 
Street, Boston. We have no meetings, for there are too 
many miles between our homes, and most of us have very 
little spare time. We correspond frequently, and all send 
their work to me to distribute. 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


THe summer vacation of our Club has begun. We meet 
in September, when our year begins. Our work this year has 
been for the Children’s Mission and Children’s Hospital on 
Huntington Avenue ; and we must have made many unfortunate 
little ones happy. We have arranged to give six children 
from the Mission a week in the country in August. Last 
December we had a staall ‘sale, giving us funds in our treas- 
ury, and enabling us to extend our usefulness. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


At present the Club numbers ten, two of the members 
having resigned. The remaining ten are earnest workers, 
and their Christmas work I feel quite proud of. They voted 
to find some worthy, poor family, and make a Christmas for 
them. We consulted the city physician as to a suitable 
family. He told us of a Swede family, the father of whom 
had but one arm, the mother much deformed from rheuma- 
tism, and three little boys dependent upon them for support, 
with no one to assist but an aged grandmother. You may be 
sure we considered this our opportunity, and set to work to 
plan and decide what we would do. We concluded to send 
them a complete turkey dinner, and some gifts for the chil- 
dren’s stockings. I visited the family, and found them well 
pleased with the idea, and have been there once recently. It 
makes me feel that the Club is a success if it had accom- 
plished no other work than this, but I can see its effect on 
the natures of the boys; it helps them to grow broad-minded 
and noble, as well as to be on the watch for an opportunity to 
help others. 












WORK FOR CLUBS. 


BY MABEL W. DILLINGHAM. 


Some of the readers of the Lenp a Hanp may be inter- 
ested to hear of work about to be started among the boys 
and girls in Calhoun, which is in the heart of the Alabama 
Black Belt ; this name, Black Belt, being given because of the 
great number of Negroes there. 

One evening, in the spring of 1891, Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee, Alabama, made a thrilling appeal to the 
six hundred students at Hampton Institute, Va., for them to go 
into the Black Belt, and carry there a little of the spirit of 
helpfulness and love which makes Hampton what it is. 

It seemed to Miss Thorn and myself this call for workers 
might be answered by the white teachers as well as the col- 
ored students. 

After finding that General Armstrong was heartily in favor 
of our going farther south, we asked Mr. Washington to 
find a suitable place in which to begin work. 

In less than two weeks we had letters from Calhoun, 
Lowndes County, Alabama, telling us how long and earnestly 
the Negroes there had worked for a school, but without suc- 
cess; and how they felt that our proposed work among them 
was an answer to their prayers for help. 

We could not begin work at once, for there was a school- 
house and teachers’ home to be built, and money to be raised 
to carry on the work. 

A school-house to accommodate two hundred and fifty, the 
gift of Mr. Richard P. Hallowell of Boston, has been fin- 
ished. Here the school will open Oct. 3; the teachers’ home 
will be ready for occupancy the last of September. We are 
now busy getting the money for the coming year’s expenses. 
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Calhoun is in the midst of a very pretty rolling country, 
just on the northern edge of the cotton region, and south of 
the great lumber district. The school-house stands on the 
highest point of land about, and is already a landmark, for 
the people there reckon distances as **so many miles from 
the building. 

The scholars are all to pay a tuition fee. We want the 
Negroes to keep the self-respect they have; to feel that 


” 


the school is honestly theirs because they help towards its 
support. 

The school-house has four recitation-rooms and a_ large 
assembly-room. This large room is to be used as a reading- 
room one or two evenings in the week. We have now about 
three hundred books and magazines as a beginning of our 
library. 

If the boys and girls who read this have any old magazines 
or story-books to give away, they will know where to send 
them. 

Illustrated magazines and papers are a special delight to the 
colored people. 

The boys and girls who have attractive school-rooms know 
how much is added by the pictures and maps on the walls. 
We shall have great need of black-boards. 

Some pictures have been already sent, for which we are 
very thankful. We have neither maps nor black-boards. 

Painted black-boards four feet by six feet can be bought 
for $4.00. Bookcases, to hold the books sent, cost $9.50; 
tables for the class-rooms are $1.75 each. 

Games of every description will be most gladly received. 

If any of the Lend a Hand Clubs have things they want to 
send to these boys and girls in the Black Belt, we shall be 
very glad to receive them. 

Mrs. Whitman at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton 
Place, will furnish directions and give information. 








A SUMMER OUTING OF CITY BOYS. 


THE annual report of the Boston Children’s Aid Society for 
1891 contains on page twenty-two an account of the Home 
Libraries. These libraries are reading clubs, composed of 
children of both sexes and varying ages, who meet weekly at 
the home of one of their number to spend a pleasant and 
profitable hour with a volunteer visitor of the society in read- 
ing, playing games, or other wholesome amusement. Books 
are given out for home reading, and there is a system of 
saving, which has proved very successful. 

The object of these libraries is to elevate the taste for read- 
ing, to encourage thrift, and to teach the children that there 
are pleasures and chances for improvement far better than 
anything which may be obtained in the streets. 

It is the duty and aim of the visitor to act as a personal 
friend to the children, to become acquainted, as far as possible, 
with their families and surroundings, and to render all the 
assistance which is in his or her power, morally, mentally, 
and physically. 

The library for which the writer acts as visitor is an excep- 
tion to the general rule, as it is composed entirely of boys 
from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

The meetings are held in a tenement on Chapman Street, 
the boys all living in the neighborhood, which is full of vice 
and immorality, and altogether a dangerous place in which to 
have any child grow to maturity. These boys are now fast 
arriving at that age when they must launch out on the sea of 
life, breast its storms, and resist its temptations, and it 
becomes each year more difficult to retain a hold upon them, 
as their various callings in life bring with them more and 
more distracting influences. When not at the library they 
very naturally follow the example of their elders, and prefer 
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the bright light and bustle of the streets to the quiet of the 
a house. 

¥ The visitor of the library, therefore, felt that he must do 
something which would keep him in touch with the boys, and, 
if possible, make a new and permanent bond of friendship 
with them, and he, therefore, formed the plan of taking them 
into the country to spend with him a two weeks’ vacation. 





It would require quite a sum of money to carry out this plan, 
so the scheme was mentioned to several friends, who immedi- 





ately responded so cordially and generously that it was pos- 
sible to take a larger party than was originally intended, and 
the invitation was extended to sixteen boys. Many of them 
had never been in the country, and but few had spent over ten 
days there. The outing would, therefore, be one of great 
pleasure and novelty to them, and probably the last one they 
would take before going to work. In making up our party 
no distinction of race or creed was made, and it happened to 
be about evenly divided between Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants. Of the sixteen boys, eight came from the vicinity of 
Chapman Street, two lived near Eliot Street, three repre- 
sented South Boston, and three were from Dorchester. 

As a matron for, the party we were fortunate in securing 





the services of a lady who combined the experience of an 
agent of the Associated Charities with the vigor of a member 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 

Our other assistants proved equally well chosen, one 
being a young lady with much experience in working-boys’ 
and working-girls’ Clubs, and who had assisted at a similar 
outing for girls, and she was a prime favorite with our boys. 
Her two sisters also accompanied us, and proved valuable 
4 acquisitions. We also had the constant aid of a Harvard stu- 
3 dent, 2 fine fellow, whose proficiency in athletic sports made 
a him at once popular with the boys. 

Besides those mentioned above, our party was joined by 
two young men, one the age of our boys, and the other some- 
what older, who boarded in the house with us, and accompa- 
nied us on all our outings, and were really of great assistance. 
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The place selected for our outing was Belgrade Mills, Me., 
asmall village in the Kennebec Valley, sixteen miles north- 
west from Augusta. 

The house where we boarded, the Lakeview House, is 


situated on the shore of Long Pond, a charming strip of 


water, nine miles long and over a mile wide, and entirely sur- 
rounded by high, wooded hills. A half-mile from the house, 
and «approached from Long Pond by a most picturesque 
stream, is Great Pond, covering more area than Long Pond, 
and equally attractive. In both of these ponds the fishing for 
black bass and white perch is excellent, and in every way the 
place proved to be admirably adapted for our purpose. 

Our friends were so generous that, after we had raised sul- 
ficient money to pay our expenses, donations continued to 
come in, with the request of the contributors that we give the 
boys some special treats, and we were, therefore, enabled to 
travel with luxuries. 

On the way down we ordered a quantity of lemonade at 
the Union Station in Portland; returning we all had a good 
dinner in Augusta at Hotel North, and on the Kennebec boat 
our whole party were provided with state-rooms. 

The time while at the lakes was mostly spent in boating, 
bathing, fishing, and hill-climbing, and we indulged in one 
straw ride in a hay-rack, which all enjoyed very much. 

All in all we feel justified in calling the outing a great suc- 
cess. With a few exceptions, hardly worth mentioning, the 
boys have been as obedient, kind, and thoughtful as we couid 
wish, and have shown themselves to be gentlemen. They 
have come back improved, at least physically, by their outing, 
and we hope in other ways, and all express themselves as 
having had a happy{two weeks. 

When we started, most of them knew little of table man- 
ners, and in this respect they have vastly improved. They 
knew no songs but the vulgar street airs, and they now sing 
with enthusiasm many college and war songs. Every evening 
they were on hand long before we were ready for them, wait- 
ing eagerly for a chance to sing, and we were constantly sur- 
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"a prised by the facility and ease with which they learned new 
h- songs. ' 

We rejoice especially in the fact that two who have been 
generally considered as rapidly drifting to the bad, have, by 
proper study of their characters and judicious treatment, 
proved to have good material in them and to be quite trust- 
7 : worthy, and even affectionate, if approached in the right way. 
ce hUm* One thing is disappointing — we had hoped to teach them 
allto swim. Some could swim already, and two who could 
not, can now swim a little. 

We cannot close this report without expressing a grateful 





a acknowledgment for the assistance which we have received 
E from those who have so generously contributed to our cause. 
8 My If they could but see the brightness which they have brought 
" into those young lives they would feel more than repaid. 

One of the largest donations received was from the Edward 
Everett Hale Lend a Hand Club. 

We would extend our thanks to the Boston and Maine and 
j the Maine Central Railroads, which granted to us, as one link 
. in the chain of Home Libraries of the Boston Children’s Aid 
: Society, the special rate accorded that society ; to the Kenne- 
Fs bee Steamboat Company, for their courteous attention and 
very favorable terms; to the proprietors of the New Sharon, 
id Belgrade, and Augusta stage lines for their liberal discounts, 
4 as well as to the proprietors of the Lakeview House for their 
many favors and kindnesses. 

All along our line of travel we have received notuing but 
‘ kindness from the officials with whom we have come in con- 
q tact, for which we are very grateful. 
E. Last, but by no means least, the conductor of this excur- 





sion would especially express his gratitude to the faithful 
assistants, who have given more than their money — them- 





fe selves—to the cause ; who, through their harmonious co-opera- 
5 tion and untiring zeal, have made an entire success, an experi- 


ment which, without their aid, could not have been satisfac- 
torily conducted. May they feel that their labors are sufli- 
ciently rewarded by the results, which are to them obvious. 
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The following list of expenses may be a help to others 
who are contemplating some such trip another season. 





EXPENDITURES. 

One dozen College Song Books, ‘ : : ‘ « & 4,25 
One dozen War Song Books, : ‘ : 4.33 
Sixteen Railroad Fares (Boston to Belgr: ade) at $2.63, . 42.08 
Three gallons Lemonade (at Portland) at 50c. per gal. ¢ 1.50 
Sixteen Stage Fares (Belgrade to Belgrade Mills) at 2dc. 4.00) 
Medicine, é ‘ : 3 . > 7. ‘ ; 200 
Fishing Tackle, . : : : ‘ ‘ ' : 1.70 
Two Hats at loc. . : : : : 30 
Half-dozen Combs, at 50e. per dozen. : : ; : 25 
Cartiage to Depot, : : : ; : 1.00 
Fare to Boston (full rate) : : , ; ; : 4.25 
Straw Ride, . : , : : F ‘ ‘ : 3.00 
Oarlocks, : ? ‘ : ; ; , : : 50 
Oar, : : ; : : : 1.50 
Thirty-one Weeks’ Board at $4. 00, : : , ‘ 124.00 
Boat Hire (Three Boats) ; : 9.00 
Fifteen Stage Fares (Belgrade Mills to Augusta) at 75¢. 11.25 
Fifteen Dinners (at Hotel North, Augusta) at 40c. : 6.00 
Fifteen Boat Fares (Augusta to B ncn at $1.00. : 15.00 
Eight State-rooms, at $1.00, : : . . 8.00 
Printing, : ; : ; . : : P ; th 
Postage, : : 1.00 

Total, : : : é ; ; . $245.76 





RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


Ir is to be regretted that no specific information in regard 
to the Sharada Sadana could be given to the Circles during 
the past few months; the lack of it has been unavoidable. 

Outside of the school hours, and during the recent vacation, 
Ramabai’s time has been given to overseeing the repairs and 
additions to the new school building, so that necessarily her 
letters to the Executive Committee have been of a business 
nature. The repairs and additions are greater than were 
first estimated, but they have been wisely made, and with the 
approval of her friendly advisers in India. 
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The summer vacation is over; the school is re-opened in 
the new building; it is in a prosperous condition; and the 
children are happy in a home they can now call their own. 
In India the Sharada Sadana seems to be gaining slowly, 
but surely, in interest and influence. 

The committee regrets that a misunderstanding should have 
occurred in the spring in regard to the continuance of the 
Pacific Coast interest in Ramabai’s work. The misunder- 
standing arose from an unfortunate delay in the remittance of 
the annnal funds from the Pacific Coast Organization. After 
the printing of the annual report a generous remittance was 
received, which necessarily goes into the treasurer's account 
of the present year, although it belongs to last year’s account. 

The fiscal year of the association ends March 1st. The 
annual meeting, of which due notice is given by the corre- 
sponding and recording secretaries, is held March 11th, the 
anniversary of the opening of the Sharada Sadana. 

JUDITH W. ANDREWS, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


THE TEE-TO-TUM CLUB IN NEW YORK. 
BY REV. JOHN TUNIS. 


No one has heard of the Tee-To-Tum Club without 
exclaiming what on earth can it mean. It is a comfort to 
be informed at once that the name means nothing, and that it 
was chosen for no other reason than that it means nothing. 
It is of London origin. There are Tee-To-Tums all over 
London now. They began with an experiment of selling tea 
to the London poor. A tea merchant induced a number of 
his fellow-dealers to join in an enterprise of selling a good 
tex at alow price. A tea-room was furnished in which the 
tea was drank, and some of the features of a club were intro- 


duced. Then the idea was widened until now the Tee-To- 
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Tum is a working-man’s club, at which he can buy anything 
to eat, and can meet his fellows. He can buy various kinds 
of groceries for his home. He can also buy cooked food to 
be taken away. 

The gentlemen who have charge of the Tee-To-Tum on 
Essex Street, in New York, insist that their Club is not a copy 
of the London affair, but is a distinct affair in its operation. 
It is, however, after all has been said, just what the English 
examples are, a working-man’s club. But the house where it is 
held includes some other enterprises. The Tee-To-Tum occu- 
pies the ground floor. One enters an ordinary food-shop, on 
whose windows appears the mysterious name of the Club. 
Here is the stock of foods for sale, and for use in the club- 
room, which is immediately back. Club members pay twenty- 
five cents a quarter, or one dollar a year, and are entitled to 
have food served to them on the premises. Non-members 
are entitled only to buy food to be taken away. Now, first, 
for what is sold. Ona long table, especially prepared to hold 
a row of chafing-dishes, are held the vessels full of steaming 
soups and stews. Bread and cake, and pies and beans, and 
cigars, bags of tea and coffee, mineral waters, etc., are in all 
directions. Coffee, tea, and cocoa are sold at three cents a cup. 
Bread and butter is for sale at three cents. Crackers and milk, 
hominy and milk, oatmeal and milk, soups, chowders, pies 
and puddings, and sandwiches are all for five cents. Here is a 
list of foods in quantity : 

Beef Broth, 10 cents a pint. Tomato Soup. . . 6 cents a pint. 
Chicken Soup, iO ais Pea Soup, nes a 
Fish Chowder, 10° ° nf Steamed Oatmeal, 


Clam Chowder, 100 > as Vegetable Soup, oe 
Indian Corn Meal, 5 * Boston Baked Beans, 8 


5 
) 


Look also at another list of foods: 


Pressed Beef, 20 cents a pound. Bread Pudding, . 12 cents a bowl. 

Aladdin Stew, 10 ** = Custard Pudding, . Ss “ 

Beef Hash, 1G ss . Rice Pudding, G x . 

Fish Cakes, 4 * each. Cocoa, with sugar. 7 ** e@pint: 
Coffee and Tea. with sugar, 5 cents a pint. 
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A different bill of fare is arranged for each day of the 
week. Let us see for how much a hot dinner could be 
bought for a family of two adults and three children. Let 
us take Tuesday’s bill of fare. A pint of tomato soup, six 
cents; a pound of beef hash, ten cents; and a bow! of rice 
pudding, six cents, would amount to twenty-two cents. 
Now to satisfy merely the agonies of hunger of three chil- 
dren, to say nothing of the parents, it would be necessary to 
double up on the portions how many times I dare not say. 
But the whole amount could be bought under fifty cents, and 
a good meal obtained. 

But to provide cheap food is not the object of the Tee-To- 
Tum. ‘To provide anything cheaply is not a worthy object of 
any charity. Wages will be cheapened if the cost of living 
is merely cheapened. The object of furnishing these foods 
cheaply is to show what can be done by joining together. It 
is within the power of the humble, wage-earning classes to 
have a good deal of the enjoyment and the entertainment 
which is commonly supposed to open only to the well-to-do. 
If the humblest can be inducted into the social sense, the 
humblest can enjoy privileges which seem now to be possible 
only to a far easier condition of life. The great reason why 
the poor have so little is not because they are poor, but because 
they are so disintegrated socially. They do not realize the 
gain of working, living, buying, and enjoying together. The 
reason why the well-to-do have so much is not because they 
are rich, but because they have learned that fine art of union. 
The great object of the Tee-To-Tum is to be an object lesson 
in union. Of themselves it would hardly occur to the people of 
Essex Street to cooperate. It would be very hard to get much 
interest aroused if the subject were proposed to a meeting 
of Essex Street. But Mr. R. Fulton Cutting offered to bear 
the trial expenses for two years, and there it is: and there can 
be no denying that it is a good thing for the working-men to 
have a club, where they can meet, and eat, and smoke, and 
enjoy the independence and some of the comfort, if not the 
luxury, of a high-class club. There is hardly any limit to 
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the possibilities of a working-men’s club in opening the door 
t» the pleasures, the conveniences, the comforts, the sports, 


even many of the elegances, of life. The owners of the 
smallest income can, by combining together, increase the 
purchasing power of that income at least three or four fold. 
The pleasures and the health of a good bath, a gymnasium, 
an athletic field, a boat-house, low-priced tours into the 
country, and even abroad, a good cafe, the lowest price at 
which groceries and coals can be bought wholesale, medical 
‘are, insurance, burial money, in short everything which can 
be cheapened by sharing the price. A working-man’s club 
will cost proportionally to the members a little more than a 
fashionable club about town, because a larger portion of its 
members would actively and constantly avail themselves of 
its privileges. Still, whatever five hundred working-men 
could make out of their club, would be vastly greater than 
what they could individually afford to have. 

A word about the neighborhood where Mr. Wills, in 
charge of the Stanton Street Mission of St. George’s Church, 
has established the Tee-To-Tum. Let any one go down 
Rivington Street to Essex Street, even in this sultry and 
oppressive weather, and say whether he ever saw a more 
interesting scene. Essex Street is infinitely more interesting 
at this part than Fifth Avenue. It is a perpetual bazaar. It 
is not sordid-looking, or disreputable, or demoralized, or 
abject. Depau Place or Fourth Street, in New York, merits 
all of these adjectives. But Essex Street is gay with color, 
and lively with motion. It is full of interest. “The street is 
alive. People are coming and going. Most of the windows 
have an occupant. The gay-colored shawl of the Italian is 
everywhere. Men are bringing home food for their luncheon, 
and alas! bottles, too. But, though all is poor, it is not plain. 
In the month of August I have seen no part of New York 
which was so really attractive, and where there was so much 
to be seen. There was no ‘* goddess of the woeful counte- 
nance ” worshipped here. 

Mr. Wills has set apart the second story of the present 
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building for ‘the Women’s Club, where they are served in 
precisely the same way as the men below. On the third floor 
is the Community House, a form of church settlement. Here 
are chambers for men who live here and give spare time to 
good work. If the work grows, as there is every reason to 
believe, two floors still remain to be called into service. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


Tue School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth closed its second 
annual session on Aug. 17th, after completing a work which 
fully justifies the interest felt in it, and has realized the hopes 
of its friends. Those who were present from the beginning 
are agreed that the lectures were of even more uniformly 
high quality than last year. The writer, however, had the 
privilege only of hearing those given during the second half 
of the session, and will confine himself to stating his impres- 
sions of those which he actually attended. 

It may be said, in general, that the management has not 
lost sight of the fact that this is a school of Applied Ethics, 
and that it has been conducted with a constant regard to the 
actual bearing on human life of the topics discussed. Rarely 
has any lecturer fallen into the scholastic method. This 
does not imply any lack of thorough scholarship, but only a 
vital and practical manner of dealing with subjects. This 
has been eminently characteristic of the lectures. Perhaps 
no better example of this feature could be found than that 
which is afforded by Prof. Crawford Il. Toy’s admirable 
course on the Wisdom-Books. These have been treated, not 
merely critically, and with reference to questions of date, 
authorship, and the like, but with greater emphasis on their 
ethical side. Thus, the Books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Wisdom of Solomon have been made to yield a 
generous contribution to our discussion of the great problems 
of life, human destiny, and duty. 
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It is worthy of note that the course in the Department of 
History of Religions has been a complete unit. The religious 
ideas of the Hebrews have been unfolded in an orderly, histori- 
cal series, ‘* The Prophets” being treated by Prof. Moore, of 
Andover; ‘*The Religion of Ancient Persia and its Rela- 
tions to Judaism,” by Prof. Jackson, of Columbia College ; 
‘©The Ritual Law,” by Prof. Jastrow, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; ‘* The Psalter,” by Prof. Peters, of the same 
institution; ‘** The Wisdom-Books,” by Prof. Toy, of Hlar- 
vard University; and ‘*The Talmud,” by Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, of Chicago. 

Of the last-named lecturer and his course it would be 
impossible to speak in terms of too high praise. Few of our 
most scholarly men have any real acquaintance with the Tal- 
mud. We have, all of us, an indistinct impression that, 
amid bushels of chaff, it contains a few germs of precious 
wheat. It remained for this erudite scholar and_ brilliant 


speaker to light up this unfamiliar literature with a golden 


glory, bringing out into strong relief its high moral purpose, 
distigured, it is true, by much of puerility. Few of his hear- 
ers, | imagine, entered on his course with any other feeling 
than one of strong prejudice against the Talmud, the survival 
of our Sunday School traditions; and not one, I venture to 
say, heard the course through without undergoing a strong 
revulsion. of feeling in favor of that which our ignorance had 
condemned. Dr. Hirsch received something like an ovation 
at the close of his last discourse. It was altogether appropri- 
ate that this eminent scholar and divine was invited to preach 
in the Unitarian Church on the last Sunday of the session. 
The broad spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers seemed to find a worthy 
exemplification when, in the church which they founded, a 
reformed Jew addressed a Christian audience, giving an 
address, not only notable for eloquence and scholarship, but 
us catholic as Nature herself. 

In the Department of Ethics the most notable feature was 
a singularly effective and not less brilliant course on ‘+ The 
Jeginnings of Reflective speculation on Ethical Problems” 
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among the Greeks, by Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, formerly a 
tutor of University College, Oxford. This course was fol- 
lowed with enthusiasm by large audiences, who listened with 
rapt attention to the speaker’s admirably clear and concise 
statements, couched in language of singular beauty and 
felicity. That he is, also, a man of sound practical judgment, 
and deep and intelligent interest in the social problems of our 
times, was made very plain by his contribution to our socio- 
logical discussions, in the form of a very lucid and interesting 
account of the London Charity Organization, in which he is 
a worker. 

In the Department of Economics there was some admira- 
ble work done. Not to speak of other lectures, the students 


were profoundly interested in the description of the social 
settlement known as ‘* Hull House,” Chicago, given by Miss 
Addams, and in Father J. O. S. Huutington’s two lectures 
on ‘** Philanthropy: Its Success and Failure,” and ‘ Philan- 
thropy and Morality.” Even those who have no sympathy 


with the speaker’s economic views could not fail to feel the 
power of his deep earnestness, and to admit the truth of his 
incidental bits of sarcasm at the expense of social make- 
believes. Of quite another kind, but, nevertheless, equally 
full of the spirit of humanity, were Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s 
lectures on statistics. One could not listen to these without 
realizing that here was a man who was doing his work with a 
genuine ethical purpose, and with deep sympathy with the 
great toiling mass of the people. At the same time he is as 
far as possible from anything like a hasty adoption of any 
proposed panacea for social evils. The movement of our 
day, he thinks it clearly shown by indisputable facts, is 
towards a more ethical adjustment of the relations of employer 
and employed than is compatible with the wage system. 
What the new basis will be, he does not undertake to pre- 
dict, but he is confident it will embody more of the spirit of 
the Golden Rule. 
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[Subscriptions may begin at any time. ] 


Some of the very interesting Articles in the September ATLANTIC: 
THE STORY OF A CHILD. J.-IV. . . . . . ) .) . «© «Margaret Deland 
CLIFF-DWELLERS IN THE CANON .. . ets Olive Thorn Miller 
AN AMERICAN AT HOME {(N Europe. IIL. . William Henry Bishop 
A NEW ENGLAND Boynoop. IIL. - « « « « Edward Everett Haie 
THE PRIMER AND LITERATURE ee te cet ae et Horace E. Scudder 
To OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES... . . . John Greenleaf Whittier 





The Review of Reviews for September is so edited as to remind its 
readers that there are, even in a presidential year, many other topics 
besides politics that claim a share in the general attention. In its timeli- 
ness, freshness, and originality this September issue of the RrevIEW is 
fully equal to any of its predecessors. 

The illustrations with which it is so abundantly supplied give the maga- 
zine a wonderful interest and charm. ‘There are new portraits of Ameri- 
ean and English politicians, a series of portraits of sume distinguished 
French, English, and American scientists, and a great variety of other 
pictures, illustrating timely articles. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York. 





